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Log Cabins and Cottages 


How to build and furnish them 
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HE most popular book on the subject ever written. 
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shack to the most pretentious Adirondack structure is in- 
cluded. Pictures and plans of fireplaces; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 134 pp. (43 full-page illus 
trations and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 9 in. x 6 in. 
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Don’t Overdo It 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


A great many woodsmen and hunters 
are entirely too free with their habit of 
“spotting trails” in order to make sure of 
returning easily and surely to the point 
from which they started the day’s hike. 

To be sure, a properly spotted trail 
considerably facilitates wilderness travel 
in unfamiliar country for the person mak- 
ing the spots, but unless distinctive mark- 
ings are left to show just where such a 
trail leads to, it may result in misleading 
everyone who subsequently runs across 
it. 

In fifteen years of wilderness travel as 
a forest warden, hunter, and guide to big 
game hunting parties, the only occasion 
on which it was ever my ill fortune to 
get lost was on account of the misguided 
efforts of a “trail spotter’. 

I never carry a compass, not because 
I have anything against such instruments, 
but primarily because it is my habit to 
study the lay of the land, and always take 
great pains to remember each turn made 
during the day’s travel. 

On the occasion mentioned above, I 
had left my camp on Big Spencer Moun- 
tain in Northern Maine, and started for a 
little wilderness pond six miles away 
which was reputed to hold “all kinds 0’ 
trout”. My informant told me, “Ye’ll 
find a spotted trail half a mile north o’ 
the mountain. Take thet trail an’ bear 
off t’ the west, an’ keep follerin’ it till ye 
come to th’ pond.” 

Which was O. K. as far as it went 
... but it didn’t go far enough, as I 
found out shortly afterward. Following 
the spotted trail for a couple of hours, 
I came out in the middle of a thick cedar 
swamp, to find that here some crazy in- 
dividual had gone on what appeared to 
have been a regular spotting spree. About 
every other tree bore spots, not only on 
opposite sides, but in some cases on all 
four sides. Some of the spots were 
large, some were small, and occasionally 
a tree would carry as high as six spots 
on its trunk, of varying ages. They led 
in all directions, and after I had followed 
several of them out to the edge of the 
cedars and had seen nothing that even 
remotely resembled a pond, I gave it up 
and made a bee line for the nearest ridge, 
where I built a small fire and “biled the 
kittle”. 





It will identify you. 


During the afternoon I made a wide 
circle through the territory in which the 
tiny pond was somewhere hidden, and 
that night, not having located it, I slept in 
a hastily constructed leanto built of fir 
boughs. The next day I found the pond 
and got what trout I needed very quickly. 

That experience cured me for all time 
of following spotted trails unless I know 
definitely just who made the spots. It 
also formed the basis of another habit to 
which I have since rigidly adhered, and 
which I heartiky recommend to other 
cruisers in the Big Sticks. It is this: 
Don’t spot a trail with your belt-axe un- 
less it is through virgin territory, lead- 
ing to some point which you wish to find 
again. If there are trails already spotted 
which reach the same objective, a new 
one will simply be confusing. 

In making temporary spots, leave your 
belt-axe in its sheath and simply break 
off a bough every hundred feet or so. The 
tip of these broken branches will quickly 
die and wither, and for the rest of that 
season you will be able to follow the 
trail as easily as though it were blazed. 
This form of spotting is ideal for use in 
locating a dead deer or other specimen 
of big game which you have been forced 
to abandon overnight. It will facilitate 
return to a given spot in thick timber, 
without remaining to permanently mis- 
lead and confuse other travellers as a 
spotted trail might do. 

I have hunted in big-game sections 
where sportsmen had blazed so many 
trees that it had become very difficult to 
locate one’s trophy by this means. 

For permanent trail-blazing, it is an 
excellent plan to carry a timber scaler’s 
pencil, and occasionally hew out a flat 
face on a convenient tree, writing in the 
proper directions plainly on the smooth 
surface. The simple marking, “This trail 
leads to B... Pond, 3 miles” with an 
arrow pointing the direction, may save 
some poor timber-hopper from an uncom- 
fortable night in the woods. 

The following rules are well worth 
memorizing: 

If you must spot... spot sparingly. 
Spot only permanent trails. } 
Break twigs for all temporary trails. 
Never follow indefinite spotted trails. 
Study the lay of the land. 
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Hotel 
CHICAGO 


as cL tal 
‘ aie 5 be __ tice) pe 
TRAVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chi- 
cago’s “‘loop’’. They return 
because the large comfort- 
able rooms, homelike en- 
vironment, attentive service, 
excellent food and moderate 
charges make it an ideal 
hotel. 
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Shy denizens of 
the northwoods, 
Canada’s native White 
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Tail deer challenge the ““~... 


craft of the most seasoned 
hunter. 
scent—the slightest sound or 
motion—these wary, elusive 
creatures must be stalked with 
consummate patience and skill. 


Eastern Canada has a lure all its own 
—an appeal to every man who dreams 
of virgin woods and silent streams 
and skittish game that abounds in 
this great unspoiled out-of-doors. 
Competent guides are available to 
relieve you of all details. Your in- 
papi will promptly bring really help- 
ful information. Write at once. 
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radio in every room 
And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed- 
head reading lamp, excellent li- 
brary, all kinds of restaurants © 
(from lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal service), all the Statler 
comforts—plus Statler Service. 


The organization of 
En Laklin 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND +; DETROIT ; ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Alert to the faintest” 


UR 
Generai Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
3518 Windsor — 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Upper Michigan 
Sie Minnesota 
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Loaf, if you like, in the pure pine-scented air— 
or fish to your heart’s content. Canoeing, golfing, 
hiking, swimming and dancing to fill your vaca- 
tion with crowded hours of pleasure. Exceptional 
summer home opportunities. 


Bargain Vacation Fares 
Overnight Service 


Send for illustrated folder giving full resort 
information. Address: 
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The Salt of the Sea 


Surf Fishing on the Southern Coast 


“ HAT-IN-’ELL 
W have I got 
NOW?” 


This was the exclamation 
of an up-country fresh-water 
fisherman standing near me 
in the surf off “Fripp’s 
Island,’ on the coast of 
South Carolina, where we 
were fishing for bass. 

His reel was singing a 
merry tune and the tip of his 
rod curved and nodded as 
“something” he had hooked 
plunged seaward through the 
rollers. 

“Don’t know, Jack,” I 
replied, “but stick to him, 
boy, and you'll soon find out.” 

Therein lies the fascination of 
surf fishing, especially on our 
southern coast, where the fish are 
larger and in greater variety than 
in cold northern seas. The excite- 
ment of uncertainty is one of the 
main attractions of any kind of of 
fishing, and this is accentuated to creeks 
the highest degree when a cast is and rivers, 
made in these waters. What one but seldom 
fishes for is one thing, often what taken in 
he hooks, and perhaps lands, is the surf. 
quite another. 

When I speak of the “southern 
coast,” I refer to the “Banks” of 
North Carolina, and the outside, or “barrier” islands of 
South Carolina and Georgia, which stand guard over the 
inland waterways and low lying lands of the coastal plane. 
The distinctive feature of this coast is that the shore 
slopes gradually to seaward, the water is comparatively 
shallow for some distance out, and there are numerous 
bars and shoals with moderately deep water—or ‘“‘slews” 
—in between where the fish come to feed as the tide rises. 
On these shores the waves break far out and come on in 
masses of foam instead of big rollers breaking only when 
near the land as on a more abrupt beach. Right there in 
the “white water” is where we fish, going out on the bars 
at low tide and casting in the sloughs and deep holes as it 
rises and drives us in from shoal to shoal. 

The nucleus of our fishing parties has always been— 
“Texas,” expert fisherman and authority on all things 
fishy, as well as expert rod-maker, tackle-rigger, sailor, 
cook and grub-destroyer; Elmer, Texas’ best man and, 
like the nigger’s rabbit, good anywhere he’s put, former 
scientific fresh-water angler, but later a convert to the 
salt, especially the surf; and myself—general Poo-bah, on 


The 
striped 
bass is 
fished for 
near the 
mouths 
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whom devolves everything 
not attended to by the others 
and the job of telling of our 
exploits to the landlubbers 
up the country—and else- 
where. 
This trio has had the ex- 
treme pleasure of breaking in 
a number of greenhorns and 
making quite a few converts 
to our favorite sport, skeptics 
at first—but soon enthusiasts. 
When a fellow really gets 
a good shot of the virus of 
“surf fishing” his fate is 
sealed, and any time he can 
sneak away from business he 
will be found belly deep in 
the rollers, rod in hand, 
chaw in cheek, hope in heart 
and expectation beaming 
from his countenance like the 
headlight of a new Ford. 
Now for a word as to 
general equipment for work—lI 
mean play—on our favored 
shores. 

A good surf rod—either short 
or spring butt—with butt-holder 
to match. Any good surf reel, 
which should be free-spool, have 
drag of one or two pounds and 
carry at least 200 yards of line. 
(Estimated on basis of 9 thread.) 

I prefer to use the “Williams drag handle,” No. 11 for 
reels of 4/0 and larger. This permits holding the 
handles all the time—even when the line is running out 
—and is a great knuckle saver. 


= 


4 


ARPON and Tuna hook, No. 9-0 is our favorite 
for all the big fish with heavy bronze or No. 12 
piano wire for leader, and sinker should not be less than 
4 ounces. Our rig, with “fish finder” above sinker and 
small swivel on end of line, allows the leader, swivel and 
line to run out without moving the sinker, and the strike 
can be made direct without having that additional weight. 
We use a pyramid sinker, Texas-made (they cannot be 
bought), which will not easily drag or roll. 

Have a good strong long-handled gaff. That you will 
need for all heavy fish. Don’t “slip your fingers in the 
gills” of a bass or black drum. You might as well put 
your hand in a shark’s mouth or grab a sting-ray by the 
tail. Those gills will cut like a buzz saw. 

Bait is mainly mullet or menhaden and you can carry it 
in anything handy, from an ordinary creel to an old sock. 
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Gaffed. 





In addition to the above—don’t go on the shore without 
a good knife. A 7- or 9-inch Bowie is what we use, also 
Texas-made. I see that some writers 
recommend a 4-inch blade, and 
without guards. Such a knife 
would be worse than use- 
less in our country— 
except for cutting up 
hash at camp or 
peeling spuds. 

Waders are un- 
necessary unless 
very late in the 
season. We put 
on an ordinary 
pair of khaki pants, 
and on our feet can- 
vas, rubber-soled slip- 
pers with a hole 
about the size of a 
ten-cent piece cut in 
the top of the toe to 
let out the sand— 
and just wade in as 
deep as necessary. 

By the way, if you 
have any corns on 
your feet a couple of 
weeks in the surf will 
“sandpaper” them off and 
the place that knew them once 
will know them no more—forever. 
a trip to the coast. 

We also wear helmets, as they turn rain, protect head 
and neck from sun, are cool and will not blow off. 

So that’s that. Now let’s fish. 

“Yes,” I said, “you’ll soon know what you’ve got on.” 
Just then, about 400 feet out, his fish shot clear of the 
water and made a vicious swipe at the taut line with his 
tail—but missed. 

“Shark!” I called. “He'll turn now—take in your 
slack. If you can’t reel fast enough run back up the 
beach!” 

Now, just why I don’t know, but if a shark takes a 
slap at your line, on that first run, as he is liable to do 
if any size, and doesn’t break it, and you play him care- 
fully, he won’t again try the trick, but will take it out 
in shorter rushes and struggles to get away. I’ve had 
them make run after run, going well out each time, but 
never using the tail-stroke as on the first dash. 

It was a pretty fight—a small man against a big fish— 
but the man won after 30 minutes of work that had his 
tongue out and sweat, mingled with other salt water, 
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dripping from his noble, sun-burned brow. The heave of 
wave and ability to back up the beach is a great help to 
the surf fisherman, especially if the catch is a large fish, 
If he can be held against the back-wash, the next wave 
lifts and brings him in. 


HEN I gaffed that shark and dragged him out on 
the beach, Jack was a proud and played-out man. 
“Gee!” he exclaimed, as he tumbled down on the sand, 
“I didn’t know it was such fun—and such work—to 
catch sharks. You can go for the other things—ME for 
shark.” With that he reached out to put his hand on the 
fish, but I yanked him over on his back before he could 
do it. ‘“What’s the matter with you, anyway?” he 
growled, “Can’t a fellow touch a dead fish?” 
“Bud,” I said, “fa shark doesn’t know how to die like 
a gentleman, nor do you know when he is dead. Because 
he lies still and stares at you—innocent like—don’t assume 
that his gentle spirit has fled and go monkeying around 
his mouth to get the hook out. In spite of the fact that 
he may have been shot a few times, had half a dozen 
thrusts of the Bowie, and bled like a 
stuck pig, he may be very much 
alive and snap like a bulldog at 
a hand near his wicked jaws, 
so just curb your impatience 
for a while and keep your 
paws off.” 
It doesn’t do much 
good to stick a shark 
in the throat. He 
will bleed, but if 
put overboard 
would swim away 
as if nothing un- 
usual had occurred 
to disturb his quiet 
and peaceful life. 
The best, and most 
effective place, is right 
at the base of his brain 
—or where it should be 
if he has any. Just put the 
point of your knife there and 
come down on it with both feet 
—TI mean hands. I don’t say that 
will kill him instantly, as it would 
any other fish, but he’ll pay some atten- 
tion to the jab and behave better for it. 
I once shot an eight-foot shark four times with a 
.38, knifed him several times in the throat, and cut a 
chunk out of his side to get the hook out big enough to 
make a roast for a dozen hungry politicians—rolled him 





“Texas” lands a 160-lb. shark. 
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overboard and he swam 
happily away. 

Yes, shark are one factor 
to be reckoned with when 
surf fishing on our coast. 

Some years ago Texas 
and | were in the surf off 
Pritchard’s Island, South 
Carolina, and he was bring- 
ing in a nice bass, when a 
shark first bit him in two 
and then came again and 
got the rest—including the 
hook—and went to sea with 
it. As he had most of his 
line on the reel he man- 
aged, in spite of all tail- 
slaps, to check his rush be- 
fore the end of it was 
reached, and then began a 
battle which lasted nearly 
four hours. We took turns 
fighting him, and at last, 
when we got him near 
shore, brought our .45 cal. 
Winchester rifle into play. 
I stood up to my waist in the smother and placed a ball 
at every opportunity. The only effect they had at first 
was to start another rush, but after a while, when he had 
a dozen or more balls under his hide, he weakened, I got 
the gaff in him, and with the help of the waves we, 
managed to haul him in shallow water, and then got busy 
with our Bowies. We got some fellows to help us and 
dragged him out on the beach. He measured, from nose 
to tip of tail, 12 feet 6 inches. This fish was taken on a 
{5-strand line. When a fellow has experience in handling 
the various heavy fish he can—and does—use a light line, 
9 or 12, preferring to depend on skill rather than strength 
of tackle, even if he loses some fish. The novice had 
best not go below 18 or he will lose more tackle than he 
lands fish. 

So much for friend shark—but we are fishing for bass, 
and if you want to know how to handle one in the surf 
just watch Elmer over there. Observe him closely, for 
you are looking at a real surf fisherman. 

One has just picked up his bait and run off a few feet 
—the reel turning slowly. With line just taut, tip of 
rod a little forward and down, he stands—tense in every 
muscle—and waits until his judgment tells him the fish 
has had time to begin to swallow the bait—but not 
enough time for him to discover that there is a hook on 
it. Then he strikes! not with a long sweep of rod, as 
too many are apt to use, but a quick up and back of tip 
for a few feet. The hook is set-—and 
away goes his fish, a 30-pounder at 
least. His rod stands at a beautiful 
curve as he applies his brake to sup- 
plement the pull of the drag. The 
reel sings as yard after yard of line 
runs out, but he stands firm and cool 
until a mighty leap and plunge—way 
out in the blue water—a flirt of the 
powerful tail and gleam of the golden 
sides tells him the first run is over; 
slowly and firmly he reels in and 
keeps the pressure of the spring of 
the rod on his fish: Suddenly the 
line goes slack! Lost? He knows 
better than that. The fish has turned 
and is running towards him and he 
reels in line rapidly. No running 
back up the beach for Elmer. He is 


sand, 
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Where the restless breakers roll and come pounding on the 


Where the foam shoots softly in, as it reaches for the land, 
Where the salt breeze whips the spray from the curling surge’s 


Where the gull, with wing aslant, pursues her tireless quest, 
There, in the dark and vasty deep, fierce dwellers of the sea 
Are watching—struggling—fighting—for life and mastery. 





A channel bass. 
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a thorough sportsman and 
disdains to take that advan- 
tage of his fish. He will 
give him a chance if he 
loses him. 

Again the line comes taut 
as his bass is off on another 
run. See him, as he breaks 
water on top of that wave! 
What grander sight could 
gladden a sportsman’s eyes! 
What other form of sport 
could give such a thrill! 

Cool and steady Elmer 
stands, slowly, carefully 
bringing in his catch—slack 
line never for an instant, 
but with steady pressure he 
wears out the strength of 
the great fish until at last 
he is only feebly struggling 
—I hook the gaff in his 
gills and drag him out on 
the hard, white sand! 
What a noble fish! What 
glorious sport! What life! 


Dost like the picture? Then come on, boys, the long, 


low shore stretches out before us; the blue waters gleam 
in the bright southern sunlight; the boom of the majestic 
surf is in our ears; LET’S FISH! 

Well, we can’t always get bass—any more than many 
other things we go after—but there are others. 


HE next in order of what may—nay, will—be taken 

is the handsome, valuable and sweet-tempered sting- 
ray—called also “stingaree’”—who carries his weapon of 
offense and defense on the top of his whip-like tail some 
inches back of the body. A wicked, saw-toothed spike it 
is and with it he can inflict a serious wound. The green 
slime with which it is coated carries a poison which in a 
short time brings on fever and intense pain. There is little 
danger of stepping on one and getting a jab in the leg 
when fishing in the surf, but when trying to gaff one, or 
even after he is landed, it is well to be careful. So soon 
as he is out on the sand take your knife and chop off his 
tail above the sting. I have seen one flirt around and 
put that sting through the calf of a man’s leg. 

The stingray gives birth to its young. I have quite 
often seen one, when landed in shoal water, give birth to 
a lot of pretty, pink youngsters—perhaps five or six—as 
large as a dinner-plate, who swam away as lively as if they 
had had a natural instead of a forced exit from home and 
entry into the cold and unappreciative watery world. 

When you hook a stinger you will 
know it. Usually they swallow the 
bait and the first intimation you have 
is a tug at the line as if you had 
hooked on to a log. Then away he 
goes for a run, and frequently makes 
a good one, breaking water like a true 
game fish, but he soon quits and goes 
to the bottom where he lies flat and 
the suction of his wide body and fins 
just keeps him there. Then it is 
“pump” and pull, this way and that, 
in efforts to get him up. Often this, 
in the case of a large one—80 lbs. or 
more—is a long and tedious job, nor 
it is always successful. Sometimes 
the fisherman prefers to cut his line, 
lose his tackle and let him go—with 

(Continued on page 504) 









MAN usually hesitates 
to write his personal 
reminiscences, partly 


because that implies a good deal 
of egotism, and for the further 
reason that reminiscences are 
usually written by one who has seen his best day. So be 
it. That time comes to all of us. And, after all, only 
time or distance can give us clear perspective. Youth 
sees wonderful things—far ahead. The happenings of 
today are relatively unimportant. But by and by, in the 
course of human life, as page after page is writ- 
ten upon and folded down, we come to realize 
that we shall never kill an elephant, become 
president of the United States, or reach 
everlasting fame in any manner what- 
soever, and then we look back to the 
fine things that have happened to us. 
Moreover, no human life has ever 
been so drab as not to have seen 
the beauty of the sunrise or the 
glory of the sunset. I have always 
been a shooting man. Therefore 
the stories I shall relate will be 
shooting tales only, broken, loose- 
ly connected, because in all I have 
taken a part. I have shot in all 
the states lying between the At- 
lantic and the Rocky Mountains, 
except New England and New 
York. I ama shotgun man, and 
have killed about every species of 
winged game, but in big game 
nothing except deer. A good many 
men have shot with me, and it is 
unfortunate, for the sake of the 
story, that when we have become 
acquainted with a likable man, he 
must presently drop out and be gone. 
It was unfortunate for me, too, for I 
have made few friends outside of my 
shooting companions, and of the many 
fine fellows who have tramped the fields 
with me, strong men, hard, enduring, 
keen-eyed, skillful, few are alive today. 
I bought my first breech-loader in the early 
eighties, maybe 1883, when I was about fifteen years old. 
Everybody said buy a ten bore, so it was a ten, sold by 
J. Palmer O'Neil, then located at Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
agent for the Westley Richards gun. My gun was not a 
Westley Richards, for I could not afford such an arm, but 
was a double hammer gun called the Pittsburgh. It was 
supposed to be full choke, but really shot a modified pat- 
tern, as guns are considered today. I used black powder 
and number 3 shot, because market gunners told me that 
was the size to use for ducks. Like any boy, I intended 
to become a market shooter myself, but marketing game 
was really over before my day and I never did sell any 
game birds. No matter, the old ten bore did good service 
for the next seven years and I learned to shoot with it— 
learned to shoot all kinds of feathered game. 

In my early days, trap shooting at both clay and live 
pigeons was highly popular, and witnessing matches by 





































































Sporting Reminiscenses 


A Duck-Hunting Expedition 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series by 
Captain Askins which will appear in Forest AND 
“TREAM from time to time. 
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Bogardus, Carver, Elliott, and 
the Kleinmans had its effect on 
me. Probably no such all-round 
wingshots will ever be seen 
again. Bogardus broke fifty 
pairs of clay birds without a 
miss, just as a matter of course, Fred Kimble had made a 
record of 750 birds straight, mixed, singles and doubles, 
live birds and clays. Wingshooting was a new game, and 
with the advent of the breech-loader became a fad. The 
term, sportsman, was in more common use than it is now, 
and men wrote accounts of their shooting expedi- 
tions, usually under some nom de plume as 
Coquina, Gaucho, Gloan, following the 
fashion set by Henry William Herbert 
(Frank Forester). I had read books, 
and so far as books went knew how 
to shoot, though as a matter of fact 
when this story opens I had killed 
just three ducks. 
I shall never forget those three 
ducks and might as well tell of 
them. Albert, my best shooting 
chum, and I had marked where a 
lone greenwing used on a little 
pond in the woods. Twice we 
had put him up unexpectedly, 
and the next time went prepared 
to get him. Albert took one 
side of the pond and I the 
other. The little bird 
sprang and Albert 
missed him; he 
came right past me, 
and holding four feet ahead | 
killed him. In my mind, I was 
now a duck shooter, lacking only 
birds to shoot. Again, in early 
spring, with twilight deepening, four 
teal whizzed by us. Albert saw them 
first but missed, and I had the luck to 
bring one down as they went away. It 
was a long sixty yards, and I knew then 
that I had a great gun. These were small 
ducks, trash ducks, but eventually I killed a 
mallard. A fine old drake arose from the creek. 
He had to climb to get above the trees and was slow get- 
ting away. As he topped the timber I shot and he fell. 


IVING neighbors were three boys, all born hunters. 

Albert taught me to tell the truth, to play the game 
of life “straight.” That lad never developed a mean 
trait in all his life. John was full of mischief, of dry wit, 
given to practical jokes. Louis was half a dozen years 
older than his brothers, a veteran market shooter. But 
this year, 1883, he had gone West to prospect for gold, 
leaving all his hunting paraphernalia to Albert and John. 
Albert fell heir to the big, double muzzle-loader, a gun of 
nine gauge with forty inch barrels, weighing eleven 
pounds, throwing a handful of shot on a pinch. John took 
possession of a musket with which Louis had been experi- 
menting in. choke boring after the fashion of Fred Kimble. 
Then there were the hip boots, the duck boat, the decoys, 
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the duck call, goose call, the tent, and a light wagon 
which Louis always used on his duck shooting expeditions. 
Is it any wonder that three boys considered themselves in 
high luck and planned a duck hunt. First the work had 
to be caught up, wheat sowed, corn shucked, potatoes dug, 
and everything left ship-shape. 

By October 20th we were all ready. Our homes were 
in St. Clair County, Illinois, in the high country where 
there were no lakes and few ducks, but ten miles distant 
were the Mississippi Bottoms, with innumerable lakes and 
thousands of ducks, as we very well knew. 

Hitching up a 
pair of mules, which 
Louis had told us 
were better than 
horses on a duck 
hunt, we loaded a 
heavy supply of 
grub, ammunition, 
the duck boat, and 
spare clothing, get- 
ting away at ten 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing. In town we 
stopped to pick up 
Jim Seibert. I had 
loaned him a book 
by Frank Forester 
and it made a duck 
hunter of him over 
night. Jim was ten 
years older than any 
of us, but had every- 
thing to learn about 
shooting. He 
learned something 
on this trip and I 
suspect cussed Frank 
Forester forever 
afterward. Jim had 
a little money, by 
the way, but the 
rest of us did not. I 
had two dollars on 
which to make the 
trip and John and 
Albert as much be- 
tween them. 

Our destination 
was Schoen Lake, 
fifteen miles away. 
At three in the 
afternoon we saw 
our first game. 
While driving down 
Fountain Bluff, 
wheels locked, mules 
holding the wagon 
back, a wild gobbler 


tan across the road 
in front of us. A flash of a sleek black body and he was 


gone. Fountain Bluff was the highest hill that any of us 
had ever seen, maybe three hundred feet high, but it took 
a half mile of driving to get to the bottom. 

At the foot of the bluff lay Fountain Lake, a half mile 
wide and longer than we could see in either direction. A 
road had been built across a shallow in the lake, a cor- 
duroy road, made of logs and poles, covered with straw 
and then dirt. The hunt began at once we reached that 
road, 

Between the bluff and the river, six miles distant, no- 
body lived. Nobody could live there permanently because 
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Well, this is the end of a perfect day. 
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of high water. The six-mile stretch between the bluff 
and the Mississippi was full of game, so every one said— 
waterfowl, quail, squirrels, wolves, turkeys, and maybe a 
wildcat or a panther. It was known that a few deer still 
remained in the heavy timber, too, though it was seldom 
that one was seen. 

Even before we reached the bluffs we could see ducks. 
They were coming in from the west, circling around and 
around, after which they went down out of our sight like 
water in a funnel. John and I were inclined to trot the 
mules to get there, but Albert was bossing those mules, 
just as, pretty much 
he was bossing the 
rest of us. 

By and by we 
were out on the cor- 
duroy road and in 
sight of water. The 
lake had a fine blue 
color, but only in 
spots. Between were 
beds of water-lilies 
and beds of black 
that were nothing 
but solidly packed 
ducks—packs as 
large as a small 
cornfield. Maybe 
more ducks had been 
seen at one sight be- 
fore, but not by any 
of us. The great 
beds of ducks sat 
quiescent, except 
those near the road. 
These got up with 
all the usual clatter 
and dash of a thou- 
sand waterfowl ris- 
ing as one bird. 

We might have 
had a shot right 
there, except for 
Jim. He was on the 
front seat with Al- 
bert, and unexpect- 
edly fired his little 
rifle at the first birds 
in sight. The mules 
were gun-shy and 
plunged forward, 
making John and I 
slow in getting out. 
Up the lake the 
ducks rolled into the 
air; they were little 
frightened, but one 
flock wouldn’t stand 
another winging low 
right over them. 
Even a great flock of white cranes or herons, standing on 
the farther shore a half miles distant, labored into flight. 
A hundred sand-hill cranes, feeding on the green wheat 
beyond the lake, alarmed by the herons, took wing with a 
tremendous hullabaloo. Pelicans and swans sat undis- 


turbed in the middle of the lake, but flocks of geese arose, 
got into some kind of formation and headed for the Mis- 
sissippi. 

John and I were ready for a shot, if some of the birds 
would swing back. Albert had stopped the team, but Jim 
stood up in the seat, and we cussed him for a scarecrow. 

(Continued on page 512) 





The rocky bluffs stand mirrored in the placid tide. 


An Idyl of the Missouri Ozarks 


Angling and Loafing in the Land o’ Dreams 


i ENRY VANDYKE re- 
cently said he no longer 
took pleasure in hunting, 


as he could not bear the reproach to 
be seen in the great, soft eyes of dying animals; but the 
fishy eye says nothing, and it is comforting to believe that 
piscatorial nerves are exceedingly insensitive. Besides, I 
always serve my catch to such charming, appreciative 
guests that I often imagine I see a prideful look on the 
big baked bass, as if sensing a fitting end to a game life, 
but this may be due in part to the excellent “stuffing” 
which distends its interior. 

As my friends know, I dedicate early October to the 
gentle art of angling. This year I was delayed two weeks 


On the river at sunset. 


By DR. EMILE R. PAILLOU 


Author of “Home Town Sketches.” 


by one of that tragic duality—hell 
and high water. My beloved Gas- 
conade River had a seven-foot rise, 
with the accompanying muddiment 
inevitable to that volume of water, rendering successful 
fishing impossible. Daily my Ozark guide sent the sombre 
telegram which kept me informed of the hopeless situa- 
tion. Finally, one day when I was especially downcast, 
came the joyful message, “River clearing rapidly. When 
can you come?” My reply swiftly followed: “Down 
tonight.” And ’way past midnight as I alighted from 
the train, I found faithful Ed Linze, my guide, with his 
twinkling lantern, awaiting me. Had it been moonlight, 
I think I would have proposed that we take to the river 
at once! 

Restraining my impatience, however, | got 
a few hours’ sleep. Breakfasting at 6 o'clock, 
we embarked at 6:30 before the sun had dis- 
persed the river fog, our boat floating down- 
stream to our choice deeps. As the haze 
lifted before the compelling rays, I saw the 
_ miracle of the Ozarks, just as for twenty 
previous years I had beheld it, and an added 
miracle in that Nature had retarded her 
progress exactly. to coincide with my own 
delay—I was two weeks later than usua!— 
this retardation in Nature being caused by 
plentiful moisture and mild weather delaying 

the change in foliage. 
Those of you who have read my Home 
Town Sketches know Ed, my guide and 
friend, and also how I love the Gasconade 
country. Ed always keeps our live box hid- 
den in the most inaccessible slough down the 
river miles from the town of Jerome, Mo., 
as we believe it sinful to exnose the natives 
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to the temptation of fine fish to be had with- 
out labor expended in catching them. This 
sentiment is due to an experience | had some 
years ago when | kept my fish near by. I 
had a mess ot beauties swimming in fancied 
security up to the very day of my departure, 
when, on going to the river with a gunny 
sack to collect my catch, I was dismayed to 
find a broken slat in the live box and only 
three fish remaining therein! In my un- 
sophistication I thought it an accident and 
with silver hooks hastily gathered a further 
supply to take home, doubtless many of them 
from my own catch. 

| have grown foxy since then, taking 
nothing for granted. I even see that the 
live box is fish-proof as well as fool-proof. 
Only once have I had other trouble, that 
was when on my last day a sudden cloud- 
burst brought my fishing to an end just as I 
was ready to quit. The torrential rain 
lasted all night. Next day the Gasconade 
was a raging river and my live box under 7 feet of muddy 
water, having been tied by a short rope to a tree. 

Not even by the use of golden hooks could fish be 
secured next day, so I left sadly, without a single fish. I 
arranged, however, for a diver to go down and cut the 
rope, so that the box could come to the surface before 
the fish died, for even fish must be able to reach the 
surface, else they “drown.” 


RECALL that I had a party invited to my fish dinner 

at home the following day and how the hoots of in- 
credulity and derision greeted my “fishy” story. We 
dined early that evening, but not on fish. At 8 o'clock, 
however, in response to frequent telephoning, the Express 
Company announced the arrival of a consignment of fish 
and a hurried trip by auto brought my catch to the ad- 
miring gaze of the assembled apologetic company, which 
was easily persuaded to partake of another dinner,— 
breakfast, rather, at 1 A. M. Only one out of the lot 
Was missing, a fine bass which doubtless graced the table 
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An Ozark pastorale. 


of Mother Huber at the Jerome clubhouse that morning 
—a moderate toll indeed. 

One of the material temptations to loiter en route to 
and from the fishing “grounds” is the bull frogs staring 
at you from the banks or piles of débris nearby. You are 
apt to remember how good to eat they are and to act 
accordingly. Ed was heretofore the “‘official” frogger. 
Observing how frequently he failed in his quest I said 
somewhat ungraciously, “Ed, let me do that; I can miss 
them just as well as you do.” “Go to it, Doctor,” he 
cheerfully assented. I took the long pole from which 
dangled the three prong grab hook, reached gently, placing 
the business part under the chin of a solemn grandpa frog, 
lifting him dangling in the air and into the boat. I felt 
greatly elated and wished I had asserted myself sooner. 
Very well, but I missed the next six as expertly as did 
Ed himself. 

Did that good fellow “razz” me? On the contrary, 
—“They will get away sometimes, Doctor,” he said, 
encouraging me to continue until soon I became more 
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The Gasconade winds dreamily ’twixt wooded shores. 
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expert and added several dozen “grenouilles” to our col- 
lection and another string to my sporting bow. 

Did you ever catch a Jack salmon? If so, you have 
had fun and there’s nothing slow about you. I have fed 
minnows galore to a rapacious Jack before catching him. 
You always know when this boy is at the other end of 
your line by reason of his lightning-swift strike and get- 
away, leaving only the head of your minnow. Mr. Jack 
is equipped with a set of sharp teeth and always 
takes the minnow tail first. Fortunately his 
food requirements are great, he strikes again 
and again, giving you many chances of hooking 
him. Then the beautiful silvery swirl in his 
wake is joyous to see and, if you have him 
well hooked, you feel more pride than if 
you had landed half a dozen of the 
“river run.” 

Another scrappy boy is the small mouth 
bass, a two pound specimen of which will 
give you quite a thrill when you try to 
land him, even more than would a 
larger one. The bass is always a 
fighter, highly respected by other 
inhabitants of the river. It is 
exciting to see a bass pursuing 
minnows or other small fry like 
a hydroplane, fairly leaping out 
of the water to cheat the dead- 
ly pursuer. If a baby bass gets 
in your minnow trap, you'll 
get no minnows until you re- 
move him. 

Occasionally I catch an eel. A 
queer creature far, far from home. 
Eels do not begin life in fresh water. 


They breed in the ocean and wriggle 
their way up the rivers, spending an inde- 
terminate part of their lives in fresh waters. 
Unless caught, they always return to the mighty 
deep to breed and die. 
When I catch an eel I never try to take the hook from 
its mouth or its interior, I cut off three feet of line, and 


tie his Eelship to one of the slats inside the live-box. The 
hook does not seem to discommode him,—at any rate I 
have never had one die; this applies to the bass that 
swallows the hook, also, he will live for a week or more 
if gently handled and does not bleed. Hemorrhage of 
more than a few drops presages the death of a bass. 
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Another odd amphibian of which I always catch a few, 
is the salamander, called by the natives “water dog,” w hy, 
I do not know. ‘They hate and fear this four- footed 
alligator-like animal, considering him as poisonous as a 
snake. If they meant black snake, I would agree, but, 
while Mr. Salamander is a horrid looking, slimy reptile, 
he is inoffensive. When my children were small, they 
always asked me to bring home a pair of water dogs with 

which they had great sport for weeks, even 
charging neighboring children a penny 
admission to see the “turrible allee- 
gators.” Hence I have a toler- 

ant feeling for this un- 

sightly creature, al- 


though Ed is 
positively ferocious in 
treatment of the captured 
“canine.” They never come 

back. 
One of the sights so familiar on the 
Gasconade in the years agone was 
missing this year, that of the huge 
rafts of railway ties floated down 
from the head-waters and broken 
up for distribution at Jerome. 
It was unusual when a day 
passed without the arrival of 
several of these segmented, 
wooden serpents squirming and 
twisting their tortuous way 
down the winding river, expertly 
guided by hardy mountain men of 
serious mien. They are such silent 
folk. I think I never heard one 

singing at his work. 
These rafts are nearly always under an 
inch or two of cold water and the men slosh 
along from one end to the other, exerting their 
great strength to the utmost in order to save their cargo 
from disintegration at dangerous places. Such conditions 
are not conducive to hilarity. Perhaps they do have their 
chanteys at the start, but being dog tired and wet to the 
bone at their journey’s end, they can think of nothing but 
home, and after delivery they will at once strike out ‘in 
“the woods 15 or 20 miles on foot toward their humble 
cabins in the wilds. 


(Continued on page 506) 
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ur Three Rattlesnakes 


All Are Quick on the Strike and Inflict Dangerous Wounds 


HE poisonous snakes of 

the Eastern United 

States fall into three 
groups: the rattlers, the moc- 
casins, and the coral snakes. In 
the first group there are three 
species, the timber rattlesnake, 
the diamond-back rattlesnake, 
and the pigmy rattlesnake; in 
the second the copperhead and 
cottonmouth; and in the third 
only one, the southern coral 
snake or harlequin snake. As 
a group, the rattlers are con- 
sidered the most dangerous be- 
cause they are the quickest to 
strike and their bite is the more 
often fatal. 

When bitten by a venomous snake, the first thing to 
do is to ligature; then to cross-hatch the wound deeply 
with a sharp knife and squeeze or suck out the poison; 
later remove the ligature and cover the wound with wet 
antiseptic dressing, giving a stimulant as it becomes nec- 
essary. If snake serum is at hand, inject it beneath the 
skin of the abdomen, where it will get quickly into the 
circulation and counteract the poison. 

It is our good fortune that rattlesnakes usually live in 
rocky, unfrequented places, and sound their warning rattle 
before striking. ‘This rattle, by the way, is unknown in 
other groups of serpents and its origin and purpose can 
only be guessed at. Perhaps it is a sex-call, or it may be 
a device for saving venom when confronted by animals 
too large to use as food. Such animals would soon learn 
to associate the rattle with danger. 

The timber rattlesnake is our common eastern species, 
ranging from Vermont to northern Florida and westward 
to Iowa and Texas, being especially abundant in the 
mountainous districts of Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It is usually three or four feet long, but 
occasionally reaches six feet, and the color varies from 
yellow to black with dark cross-bands. The tail is black 
and the tip is elevated to protect the rattles while crawl- 
ing. Most of the black rattlers we see are males and the 
yellow ones are mostly females. A lowland phase found 
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in the Carolina cane-brakes is 
pink with black cross-bands— 
a beautiful but vicious form. 

The northern form of the 
timber rattlesnake is quite docile 
and may be handled freely if 
one wishes to take a chance. I 
kept one in my study for two 
years as a “pet” and found it 
quite sociable and very grateful 
for mice and similar delicacies. 
Its natural food consists entire- 

a ly of warm-blooded prey such 
Natural aS squirrels, chipmunks, young 
History rabbits, rats, mice, and _ birds. 
The young number from seven 
to twelve, and, being about a 
foot long at birth, can inflict a 
bad wound when only a few hours old. 

The adults are not pugnacious unless cornered, when 
they will fight with great courage. ‘Their first thought, 
however, is of escape, and they need only to be let alone. 
Usually, they coil before striking, but this is not necessary. 
They never jump at their victim, but strike about one- 
third, or at most one-half, the length of their body. Dur- 
ing the winter, they hide together in rocky “dens,” com- 
ing forth in the spring to scatter to their feeding-grounds. 
Before the next winter comes, they usually shed the skin 
three times and add three rings to their rattle, which rare- 
ly has more than a dozen segments, because those at the 
end wear off. ‘The age of a rattlesnake, therefor, can 
not be determined by simply counting the rattles. 


Courtesy of 
American 
Museum 


HE southern .pigmy rattlesnake, or Florida ground 
rattler, ranging from central North Carolina to 
southern Florida and westward to Texas, is an interesting 
little species but exceedingly vicious, reminding one of the 
famous “side-winder,’ or horned rattlesnake, of the 
Arizona and Nevada deserts. Being only a foot and a 
half long, the smallest of the thirteen species in the United 
States, it can easily hide beneath rocks and logs and in 
gopher holes, biting at the slightest provocation. Its tiny 
rattle of rarely more than six segments can be heard only 
a yard or two away 
and is practically use- 
less as a warning to 
human beings. How- 
‘ever, because of its 
size, it is less danger- 
ous even than the 

coral snake. 

The pigmy is 
dark ashy-gray 
above with 
blackish or 
reddish _ blot- 
ches and a red- 

ish tail, while 
the. abdomen 
is white and 
marbled with 
(Continued on 
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All Round the Rifles 


A Comprehensive Review of All the Popular American Calibres 


By 


Assuredly the rifle which will 


NCE upon a time I knew 
a Kanaka who lived on CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN knock black bears out of trees 


the Klamath River and 
hunted bear with his pack of 
extra-selected bear dogs which pack included everything 
except a pedigree. 

This Kanaka habitually shot his bears out of the trees up 
which his pack of kiyis kindly chased them, with nothing 
more than a .22 Winchester automatic. Of course the 
distance up even a Northern California tree is not a long 
one, and bears, contrary to popular impression, don’t pick 
out any old tree to ascend when hard-pressed. 

Be this as it may be, the fact remains that the bear 
that shufled rapidly up the tree, pausing only to thumb 
his nose at the dogs below, shortly afterward came down 
out of the tree again with the customary dull and sicken- 
ing thud at the behest of this little fice of a rifle. 

Using which example, as per the custom of a lot of 
parties who hold forth on rifles and their faults and vir- 
tues, I really see no use in searching farther far a real, 
all-round rifle. 


ought to take care of any lesser 
animal—provided, of course, said 
animal will kindly climb a tree before the execution. 

However, to keep the boys who make other sorts of 
rifles from feeling all put out and disappointed that I do 
not make any mention of their arms, we might extend 
our survey a little farther in our search for just the rifle 
for the purpose. 

Hal Evarts, writing in the Satevepost of late date, 
evolves a new formula for selecting your rifle. If you 
want a good deer rifle, says Mr. Evarts, inquire around 
until you find a rifle that is much touted for moose, then 
use that rifle for your deer hunting. 

I look on the fellow who is always carrying things to 
their logical conclusion as a pest of the first water with 
the season open on him at all time. However, if we fol- 
low Brother Evarts only two steps farther, we find it 
logical to assume that if you want to go moose hunting 
you ought to snoop around until you find what the boys 


Some small-game bullets. Reading from left to right—.25 short, .25 long (Stevens) ; a 
25-20 soft point, .25-20 hi-speed, 32-20 soft point, .25 (Rem.) soft point, 22 hie x 


power .250-3000 (Savage). a 
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consider a fine rifle for elephant, 
and then when you seek elephant 
you—oh well, the matter is get- 
ting around to playing right into 
the hands of the field artillery 
boys, which as an infantryman I 
cannot approve. 

Following the classical example 
of the four or five thousand other 
fellows who have written about 
the right rifle in the past hundred 
years, I presume that the logical 
thing is to gather our potential 
game into flocks or bevies, all 
assorted by size, weight, disposi- 
tion, and difficulty of killing. 

So Bevy One would include 
everything up to and including 
cottontail rabbits, Bevy Two the 
larger varmints, and the long 
shots at geese—where no highly 
peeved shotgun hunters are in the 
line of fire—turkeys and coyotes, 
not to mention the justly famous 
woodchuck which falls before the 
.22 Long Rifle bullet of one man, 
but which insists on nothing less 
than a 3,000 ft. missile from a 
set-trigger scope-rifle of another man. 

Bevy Three would include the deer and black bear, 
but not caribou, mule deer, goat and sheep. Judging by 
the rifles they use about half of our best citizens class the 
elk with this bevy although he is rather a hefty citizen to 
shoot with a rifle which is to be classed as only a deer 
rifle. However, if you use the formula of Mr. Evarts, 
which is a good one, then you can bunch everything to- 
gether from moose down to white-tail. 

Class Four would take in the elk, caribou, particularly 
in open country, goat, sheep and possibly mule deer in the 
open country, across canyons, and the like. 

Class Five includes the hefty citizens of the American 
continent, the 
moose, the great 
bears of Alaska, 
grizzlies, and 
long shots at 
elk where the 
150 gr. bullet 
from the .300 
might not be 
sufficient. 

Class Six is 
one which I 
have yet to meet 
on its native 
heath, in which 
failing about 
99% of the 
brothers join 
me who print 
good advice 
as to what to 
use for African 
game, judg- 
ing by its pic- 
tures or the 
way it looks in 
the zoo. 

In this class 
—as with the 
wild and fero- 
cious wood- 
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The .250-3000 bullet went through these eight 
cypress boards and tore good holes in all but 
the first. 


Some short and long-range small game combinations. Left to right—.25 short rim- 
fire, .25 long rimfire, .25-20 soft point, .25-20 hi-speed (2,000 ft.), 32-20 soft point, 
.25 Rem. soft point, .22 hi-power, .250-3000. 
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chuck—I am guided wholly by 
what my friends tell me who 
have hunted in Africa—or in pas- 
tures where the chuck abounds. 
1 have entire confidence in such 
men as Stewart Edward White 
because the evidence shows that 
they entertained many queer 
prejudices against letting the 
guides do the shooting and in fact 
would show all the symptoms of 
biting a leg off a guide if they 
ever caught him in such a move. 
In a country abounding with 
pleasing beasts that would be de- 
lighted to do all the leg-biting 
for an entire party, this was 
looked on as a waste of human 
effort. 

So to what range tests I have 
made of rifles intended for Afri- 
can game, which tests number 
rather high, I can only add what 
I am told by those in position to 
know. 

I dislike to start this review by 
instigating a rough-house in the 
back of the hall, but I desire to 
state before discussing the rifles for the first or Shrimp 
class, that I get a severe pain at this chatter about the 
futility of the .22 Long Rifle cartridge as a killer of 
small animals and birds. 


HILE I cheerfully admit—just about two admits 
ahead of the fellows who'd admit it for me—that 

I have never met the African lion with other than a nice 
row of reassuring iron bars between us, I do insist that 
in the past thirty odd years I have shot a great deal of the 
trifling variety of game with the .22 Long Rifle bullet— 
and incidentally during my target shooting interims with 
the same missile I have learned how to shoot in a fair to 
middlin’ man - 
ner. All of 
which may have 
some bearing on 
my liking for 
that little car- 
tridge, and my 
weariness at 
learning that it 
should be used 
for nothing 
larger than doe 
sparrows on the 
telephone wire. 
Any lead bul- 
let with the 
high accuracy 
of modern .22 
Long Rifle am- 
munition, with 
the extreme 
range of 1,400 
yards and with 
the weight of 
40 grains, is a 
degdly missile 
within reason- 
able range, on 
reason - 
able-sized game. 
The sole weak- 
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ness of the little cartridge is its curved flight, but I cannot 
agree that the much-advised next step in the rimfire line 
is a great deal of help in this respect—this being the .25 
Stevens, for which: Marlin repeating rifles used to be 
made and possibly are still made. 

This cartridge, loaded with Lesmok powder, uses a 
bullet weighing from 65 to 70 grains, depending on the 
maker, the hollow point weighing 60 grains, and the 
velocity being about 1,100 ft. per second. It has more 
punch than the .22 Long Rifle, also it is less accurate, 
costs more and leads a solitary life refusing to associate 
with such little cartridges as the .22 Short for short range 
and small bird work. Where the .22 Long Rifle of mod- 
ern type in a good rifle will shoot into half-inch spots at 
25 yards, this .25 thing will run nearer an inch and a half. 

Also the .25 costs roughly 1c per shot as against 
Yc for the .22 Long Rifle, 
and still less for the Short 
which can be shot in most re- 
peating rifles made for the .22 
Long Rifle. For exclusive use 
on small animals the .25 is, 
without doubt, superior to the 
.22, but so many things enter 
into the consideration that the 
shooter ought to go very slow 
about loading up with a rifle 
comparatively inaccurate, cost- 
ly to shoot and with practically 
no extension of range over the 
.22 Long Rifle as small game 
shots go. 

Neither will kill unless cor- 
rectly placed, and the chap 
with the .22 who knows how 
to shoot will return with 
about as much game as the 
man with the .25. 

The .22 Long Rifle hollow 
point has a most surprising 
and emphatic punch—and said 
hollow point detracts in no 
respect from the high accu- 
racy of the cartridge. Up to 
100 yards this bullet will stop 
anything in the small game 
line at which it should be shot, 
which includes the animals 
and birds up to and including 
Bre’r Rabbit. Yes, I know 
that rabbits are not often 
classed as birds, except in such 
states as Ohio. If you declare 
by legislation that a quail is a 
song-bird, I don’t know why 
you cannot raise the rabbit by law to take the quail’s 
empty chair. 

The bugaboo of the curved trajectory of the .22 Long 
Rifle is easily overcome by a little sense in first sighting in 
the rifle and then learning just a little about where to 
hold. Of course the party who cannot tell the difference 
between 50 and 100 yards is a little out of luck, he ought 
to do a little practice pacing when out for walks. 


HE .22 rifle with modern high velocity .22 Long 

Rifle ammunition, sighted in for 50 yards—prefer- 
ably with a scope sight, drops approximately 9 inches 
below the poigt of aim at 100 yards. It drops apparently 
a lot faster when you shoot at a range longer than the one 
for which you are sighted, than it rises in travelling over 
your sighted-range. For instance, the bullet rises only 
41% inches at 50 yards when sighted in for 100—but it 
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Some cartridges with “It.” 

7 mm Mauser, 280 Ross, 7.65 Russian, .300 Savage, 

30/40 Krag with 180-gr. bullet, 303 British Mark VII, 
174-gr. bullet, 30-1906, .35 Winchester. 
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falls nearly 9 inches at 100 when sighted in accurately 
for 50. All of which little hint is also referred to those 
brothers weak in ballistics who recommend sighting in a 
high velocity hunting rifle for such absurd range as 100 
yards. The Springfield bullet, for instance, rises about 
2% inches at 100 yards when sighted for 200, but when 
sighted for only 100 it falls 5 inches when shot at 200. 

The .22 Long Rifle gun, sighted in carefully and intel- 
ligently for 75 yards, has the following trajectory, using, 
of course, only approximate figures. Mid-range or about 
40 yards, 2.6 inches higher than point of aim, 25 yards 
about 2 inches, 50 yards about 2 inches. At 100 yards the 
bullet falls about 414 inches below point of aim. 

The scope sight, of course, 2 inches or more above the 
line of the bore, adds certain complications at short yange 
which cannot be gone into here. These figures refer 

purely to the flight of the bul- 
let relative to the projected 
line of the bore. 

The easy way to use the .22 
for small game is to sight it 
for 75 yards and hold at the 
lower edge of the mark at 

shorter ranges. 
Then keep in 
mind that this bullet 
goes 1,400 yards 
with about 23° elevation and 
will inflict fatal wounds at 
500 yards. 

The .22 Short has killed a 
lot of game at which it should 
not have been fired. I remen- 
ber piling out of the wagon 
going places from the ranch in 
Southern Utah, some thirty- 
five years ago, with my trusty 
Model 1890 Winchester 

which had just appeared on 
the market. Some big birds 
were walking through the 
sage-brush—birds too big for 
grouse and too small for tur- 
keys. I returned with 
three of them, the first 
sage-hens I had ever seen 
—victims of the .22 
Shorts in the new rifle. 

The .22 Long Rifle is so 
much superior that the Short 
should be confined to birds— 
with due regard for the neigh- 
bors within 600 yards. 

What is needed in this coun- 
try is a low power Short with 
a hollow bullet to weigh about 15 grains and with about 
600 ft. velocity—to approximate the punch of the better 
class of air-rifles, but with more accuracy. There are a 
lot of times when small birds or vermin need abating, 
but where it is not safe to turn loose 30 gr. bullets which 
will go half a mile. 

The logical step from the .22 Long Rifle is the .25-20. 
The .32-20 is not enough different or more powerful to 
justify being put in a different class as I note some writers 
do. The two are practically twins in the field they cover, 
with my preference for the .25-20. The only reason for 
my having any regard for the .32-20 is because I own the 
sweetest shooting, sweetest handling revolver you ever 
saw for this cartridge, a .32-20 Smith & Wesson 6 inch 
barrel with target sights and the front that modified 
ivory bead set in a flat-top Patridge. 

It is, of course, nice to have a rifle which accepts the 
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same ammunition—unless you get careless and go shooting 
modern Hi-Speed stuff in the revolver. This particular 
revolver will stand it—for a time—but it is not being 
done in the best circles by parties having much regard 
for their revolvers or their fingers. 

The two “twenty-twins” have been put back on the 
respectable list, first 
by the much improved 
high speed loads put 
out in this size three 
or four years ago, and 
second by the new 
rustless primers which 
are now on the 
market in various 
makes in all center- 
fire calibers. “Tests by the company originating the rust- 
less rimfire primer in this country showed that it removed 
all the erosive and corrosive tendency from smokeless 
loads in these rifles, the guns fired hundreds of shots and 
not cleaned at all lasting perfectly, while those cleaned 
carefully with the old primers fired in them, were ruined 
in a short time. 

The high speed: load in the .25-20 is a 60 gr. bullet, 
jacketed, of course, with hollow nose, with 2,200 ft. per 
second. The .32-20 combination is a bullet of 80 grains 
_ at 2,000 ft. 

The standard bullets for the two sizes are 86 and 100 
or 115, respectively—the .32-20 varying with the maker. 

The old original loading, still obtainable, of course, 
and to be used in revolvers of .32-20 sort, gave the .32-20 
bullet about 1,250 ft. and the .25-20 bullet 1,350 ft. 


HE “high velocity” which is not to be confused with 
the still later high-speed loads with lighter bullets, 
gave the .32 1,650 ft. and the .25 1,750 ft. 


These are 
barrel-eaters and ought not be used except with the new 
rustless primer. 

When this new primer is easily available, this pair of 
rifles will be the most useful on the American market. 
Neither should be taken out for the express purpose of 
deer hunting, but either one is effective on ordinary deer 
at ranges less than 100 yards, in the hands of the cool 
shot. If the deer is running then, of course, only neces- 
sity would justify the chance of only wounding it. At 
that, if either one could wound any more deer, when used 
by cool shots accustomed to seeing deer loose in the woods, 
than the .30-30 tribe has in the hands of. the hoi-poloi, 
then their record would be a tough one. 

The little 18 or 20 inch trombone type rifles made for 


On the range. 
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The .30-30 with new hi-speed bullet. 
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the twenty-twins, weighing no more than the same rifle 
in .22 cal. and with little more recoil contain more effec- 
tiveness per pound of rifle than anything on the market. 
Taken down they roll up in the bedding and are little 
more trouble to take along as an incidental gun than a 
revolver. 

Suitable selection of low velocity full jacket loads for 
soft-fleshed meat-in-the-pot game or where the fur is to 
be preserved, and of 
the terrific little high 
speed open point bul- 
lets for knock-out on 
“varmints,’ makes 
this pair of cartridges 
ideal for any use 
where big game is 
not sought, but where punch and effectiveness is sought. 

A number of enthusiastic chaps of the higher educated, 
semi-target shooting variety, want high velocity, metal 
jacket bullets, fired from heavy set-trigger telescope 
sighted rifles for their varmint shooting including the 
woodchuck. 

Here, of course, the high accuracy and high velocity 
of the small bullet makes it deadly up to 250 or 300 
yards in the hands of such men. The .250-3000 cartridge 
is of this class. It is well to keep in mind, however, that 
the “break up when they strike the ground” theory for 
high speed bullets is not a safe one to use in shooting in 
districts where you are not in the clear for nearly a mile 
or have a backstop like a hill or heavy timber. 

Such bullets, fired without regard to what lies back of 
a possible easy ricochet off a sloping rock, or worse, a 
direct shot across open country, have been known to insist 
on breaking up after they passed through the settin’ room 
window of the distant farm-house or else on the lee side 
of the Holstein heifer which at that instant increased in 
value from $60 to $600. There has been too much of 
this trusting to the bullet’s breaking up. I have heard too 
many wildcats yowling through the air after firing high 
velocity bullets in rocky country to believe that this is a 
safe theory. 

For long shots at short game in open country any of 
the new small caliber modifications are suitable, among 
them the .25-35 High Speed, .250-3000, .30-30. High 
Speed, etc. The twenty-twins are not accurate enough 
over 150 yards for this sort of work. Of course they will 
make hits at 250 yards and kill emphatically, but my own 

(Continued on page 498) 


A U.S. War Department photograph. 





Woods Lure 


The Appeal of Primitive Wilderness to Man 


By GERARD FRUIN HUBBARD 


There’s a beckoning of the unknown, a summons in hidden places. 


woods I can give you but vague answer. For many 

years in asking myself.this question I have found now 
and then some trace of acceptable theory; but always one 
thought has returned, the thought that if we did know 
why we never tired of the rivers and mountains we per- 
haps should sacrifice some measure of our delight and con- 
tentment in the out-of-doors. 

Mystery that was laughable lurked behind the hem- 
locks and granite boulders one autumn afternoon when 
an inexperienced young woodsman, hearing a tree creak, 
left the trail and scouted almost belly- 
wise moment after moment in a semi- 
circle to the west of me, because, he said, 
the noise might have come from a 
wounded hunter! 

Mystery, indeed, is one element of 
woods lure. There’s a beckoning of 
the unknown, a summons in hidden 
places. Mystery accounts somewhat 
for the hushed voice, the muffled step 
and the legato walk with which men 
commonly enter the woods. . It does not 
account for the full attraction; and pos- 
sibly when once completely we have sound- 
ed the various answers to our problem we 
may rest satisfied to have no answer at all. 

One great factor of woods lure is the 
calm but ceaseless change in which the 
realm of Nature evolves. The turning 
of the seasons, the prismatic pattern of the 
leaves, the scattering and the forming of 
the clouds, the very process of erosion: 
these and like manifestations of Omni- 
potence and Eternity call for the spirit 
of man to respond. Nowhere else is there 


IE I pretend to tell why men and women love the 


Pa? 


equal sublimity or greater devotion than in the woods. 
I bear in mind as if it were an etching done in the soft 
colors of sunset the profile of a learned naturalist as he 
stands evening after evening gazing through the treetops 
to the west. In his ears are the speech of the wood thrush, 
the ripple of a brook and the yearning of the wind. His 
lungs fill with the resolute fragrance of hemlock leaves. 
His palms, outspread against the firm bark of an aging 
trunk, bring to him stalwart sense of unfathomable vast- 
ness and the swirling sweep of existence. 

He seems less man an individual than an atom in the 
great scheme of all things living. 
Except that I know him to be 
mobile and gifted with words, 
I hold him one with the trees 
and the rocks and the mosses 
and the warm earth, all with 
eagerness looking into the set- 
ting sun for revelation which 

some day will be made clear. 
For half a century this same 
woodsman has met the night in 
the same mood. Even when 
far remote from the open he has 
held to the quietness and the 
simplicity which all his life have 
been so much a part of him. 
His presence—aye, the very 
thought of him—is unfailing 
reminder of the great wilder- 

ness whence comes his peace. 
To him the forest calls for 
renewal of faith and courage 
and vision and kindliness and 
understanding. So inseparably imbued is 
he today with all these attributes that I 
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If 1 pretend to tell why men and women love the woods, I can give but vague answer. 


doubt not that when the forest trails feel his footstep 
they send ahead glad word that he is coming. The spruce 
must gain from him a lesson in patience; for purity of 
heart the crystal spring must deem him brother. 

In unspoken, impenetrable comradeship men like him 
find joy that restores them to gracious reason while it 
makes them fit for the new scene beyond. Here’s one 
gocd cause, then, for treading the long, dim avenues of 
wocdland. 

But I do not think that all men—certainly not all 
ycung men—partake sensibly of such high communion. 
There’s a blood-lust, a craving for the 
vigor and the shout of pursuit, that cries 
loudly for the smoking rifle and the 
wearied limb. There’s the strong phy- 
sique to be hurled into the hunt, the 
untried cunning that must answer itself 
whether or no man or beast is the master. 

Men who see but the bead of a blue- 
steel barrel will tell you—they have told 
me—of the track, of the shot, of the 
death,—and _ not one word will you hear 
of the grace and beauty that crumple! 

You will learn nothing of a valley’s 
vista, nothing of the habits of 
the whip-poor-will or wren. 
The beaver with tail out- 
stretched may float forever; 
but unless our huntsman seeks 
him as prey, you will never 
know that the sharp slap of 
that broad member against the 
water is signal for all beaver- 
folk to scurry. 

For men of the kind we 
have before us now woods 


lure is the lure of the football field, of the wrestler’s mat. 
The forest becomes an arena for test of prowess, a ring 
wherein brute power of the cave dweller may feel at 
home. It’s a fierce place, this forest,—for symbol the 
tiger’s claw. Dawn breaks with no fair cluster of red 
and violet. Midday gleams with no bright light of sun. 
Always the earth is overcast with gray mist. Through 
thickets of cedar the course lies. 

Yet untrammeled virility, masculine and somewhat 
cruel, is not sufficient alone to explain why <ny consider- 
able numbers of men go into the woods. Quickly we may 

pass over two further explana- 
tions. 
One—atrocious thought !— 
One is the idea that men set forth 
with the for respite from their wives. 
brees I am sure that this is not true 
and the in many instances. I mention 
rocks it here with the admonition 
and the that it is unimportant. ‘The 
— other is that they want meat 
and the or fish for food. 
— This second reason—a 
earth. charge against the men who 
confess it!—is not general; 
but the fact that it exists at all 
demands apology. There are 
men who depend actually 
upon our creeks and covers 
‘or part of their sustenance. 
They measure a deer not by 
his number of points, but by 
his weight in venison. They 
care not for the sport of an- 
gling, only for the catch. 
‘Continued on page 513) 
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I found some of my on time. The only change was in the old willow tree that a 

old friends of other ' had stood there for a century perhaps. It had at last be- a 

days still fishing the come tired of shadowing the red-finned suckers and the ohis 

creek. This one big rock bass and had deliberately slid down from the B. 

consented to underlying strata of fire-clay and now sprawled in rest am 

pose with a upon the blue-green surface. But this did not interfere there 

rock bass. with fishing. Instead it made it all the better, for about mur 

the old branches thrust down in the depths, were many a fees 

small-mouth bass that might be tempted with a small head 

creek-chub or shiner. A grasshopper might cause such a shade 

T had been twenty long years since I fished along the fish to rise. I had many times tried it and it almost asper 
I creek, and in that time the country surrounding the always worked in the month of August when things were tered 
stream had changed. Where the old, rutted highway _ prime for these fish to be striking. in t 
wound from one dry level to another as roads that had __ Especially so, if there happened to be a sullen rumbling whe 
been laid out by the pioneers have a habit of doing, now in the far west, over the maples that rimmed the river's four 
the grass and the wild flowers nodded in the sleepy sum- borders at the mouth of the valley, and the fields or ripe were 
mer air. A new concrete highway, leading in an undu- hay lay a-tremble in the heat. I could tell to the thinnest mon 
lating ribbon directly up the valley, and over shade when fish would bite in that stream. I had blue, 
the ridges to other valleys, carried a per- studied the peculiarities of its pools far, far more shadc 
petual stream of motor-driven vehicles. The sincerely than I had ever studied a book in the gras: 
soft thod of hoofs in dust, or the rattle of school house on the bank at the edge of the vil- ther 
spokes that had shrunk in the wheel rims lage. If I had devoted half the time to the old some 
from long idleness in the buggy-shed now McGuffy’s reader and speller that I had to the fresh, 
sounded no more on the idling breezes creek pools I would not have been forced fisher 
that drifted up the billowing meadow- to ask the teacher to reverse the class in onal 
fields. A great change had come. And order that my parents visiting the school was § 


might feel a surge of pride for me. But, small. 
after all, I have had worse teachers! be off 
On this day the creek seemed to have rock-| 
garbed itself in richest greens and blues two-it 
turned, but none such as I beheld. Even to greet me again. The wind was soft Then 
the old-time friends had changed. I met and sweet out of the tops of the willows where 
many of them, but they did not have the ee on the old farm that my father had owned. shado 
time to sit and chat as they once had done. ; The pools along the log riffles eddied in pastur 
Time seemed to them a thing of illimitable § 6=>._ thought ful contentment—and over the whole shallo 
worth. Once they had considered it the valley a long, sweet peace. Evidently there “a 
cheapest thing that the hills could boast. had been no rain for several days, and the Th 
Time and plenty of it to go fishing. stage of the creek was so low that in many and g 
But when I came to the stream where I } places the grey-brown sandstone that floored stay. 
had fished so often I found that changing ee the rifle bottoms shone creek 
time had been thwarted. Here there was Like a breath hot and dry under the Plenty 
such a shocking lack of change that for a from my youth, willow shadows. This is me fir 
moment I was stunned into silent delight. this old fisherman one of the best times to back « 
The water tumbling down over the old mill- withebis pole and fish the creek for rock- hill. 
dam and eddying over the golden-shot rocks red-tailed sucker bass, catfish, blue-gills and murm 
below seemed to have the same careless, arose from a the battling red-eved breath 
mocking invitation to idle and loaf as it grass-carpeted small-mouth bass. The my ca 
had when I was wont to cross on my bank of the pools have shrunk to mere hurrie 
way to perform various urgent errands r ™& stream to patches, the food that they and fr 
—that somehow never were performed en ==> ereet me back. contained earlier in the my fir 


the people of the valley now worked 
short hours and rode quite often down 
to the town. 

I had expected changes when I re- 
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season has-been devoured, or has sought the most inacces- 
sible reaches of the shallow rifles where it was impossible 
for the bass to swim. Now, if ever fish would rise to 
almost any live, attractive lure. 

| had come prepared for a real fishing visit. An old 
dunnage bag contained three blankets and a wall-tent of 
seven-by-seven size that I had cut the guy-rope slides from 
so that it would pack easier. Instead of a heavy wooden 
ridge-pole I had slashed the gables and used a light rope 
for the ridge. Fastened between two saplings, with two 
crotched poles thrust under the rope to take up the slack, 
it made a fine shelter. Some grub and my tackle was all 
that I had brought along. And for tackle I had decided 
on the lightest fly rod I had in my equipment, a nine-and- 
a-half-foot bamboo trout rod, a single click reel, an enam- 
eled line and lead- 
ers of thinnest gut. 
The fish I wanted 
to take from those 
old, old trails I ex- 
pected to give 
every chance in the 
world to win their 
way back to the 
whispering eddies. 

Back up a nar- 
row little valley 
there trickled and 
murmured a small, 
fresh brook. It 
headed in a cool, 
shadowed grove of 
aspens, and it loi- 
tered under elms 
in many places 
where pools of 
four-foot depth 
were not uncom- 
mon. In these 
blue, calm places, 
shadowed by wild 
grass and clover 
there swarmed 
some of the finest, 
fresh, active little chubs any bait 
fisherman might ever hope to place 
on a hook. One of these little lures 
was sure to attract a yellow-sided 
small-mouth if anything that might 
be offered would do the trick. For the 
rock-bass I knew the smaller ones of 
two-inch size would prove extremely killing. 

Then there was the meadow close by my camp site 

where grasshoppers rattled and alarmed the hot noonday 
shadows, crickets under the damp rocks that lay in the 
pasture and soft-shelled crayfish which swarmed in the 
shallow little coves where flat stones served to hide them 
from prying eyes. 

The first evening I spent quietly looking things over 
and getting my camp in shape for the few days I was to 
stay. A spring of sweet, cold water lay just across the 
creek from the grassy plot where I erected the tent. 
Plenty of old rail ends from a nearby worm fence offered 
me firewood aplenty and the stars came blinking out from 
back of the leaning old basswoods along the edge of the 
hill. Over the riffles settled a soft murk. Their gentle 
murmur soothed and satisfied the soul... .. Morning 
breathed through the canvas, and across the opening of 
my canvas ‘door there appeared a gentle rift of colors. I 
hurried out and built my little camp fire, then I made tea 
and fried bacon, and in thirty minutes I was ready to cast 
my first lure. 


The water 
eddied in 
mocking 
invitation. 
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In these small streams, where bass are found, I like to 
occasionally bait fish with a very light rod. In order to 
get the most pleasure from this sort of angling I prefer 
the lightest of tackle. A light bamboo fly rod, a light test 
enameled silk line and six foot gut leaders, such as I use 
for trout fly casting. My hooks I snell with eight inch, 
single gut tippets that I carry between a damp felt pad in 
an old fly case and I tie my own snells with these. 

Just below camp I found a small rocky pool, paved with 
flat stones, the deepest spot not more than three or four 
feet in depth. ‘This undoubtedly held rock bass, so I de- 
cided on a light No. 4 size of hook and attached it to my 
lightest trout leader. I brought up the minnow bucket I 
had filled the evening before and found a small minnow 
and baited it by slipping the point of the little hook 
through both lips. 
Then, without 
using any sinker 
whatever I ap- 
proached the pool 
carefully and cast 
it gently out into 
the eddies that 
swirled down from 
the head of the 
pool. A great, 
brown old rock lay 
deep down. It was 
barely discernible, 
but I saw the bait 
drift by and like a 
shadow I saw 
three other dark 
forms dart out. I 
held the rod tip 
steady and the lit- 
tle bait swung back 
toward the surface. 
Then I saw the 
three rock bass I 
had raised from 
their concealment 
along the big boul- 
der, dart up and 

hang in a slanting position, about 
twenty inches under the lure. The 
largest of the trio was ahead and 
above. The other two lay in easy 
stages below and back. For a second 
they were like strange, interesting little 
Japanese characters painted on a shim- 

mering flat background, then like a flash the 

leader dated upward and struck the little minnow. 

It carried the bait swiftly down and back toward the 
rock. I allowed this to happen and held the tip steady ; then 
there came a sharp, vicious series of attempts to release the 
minnow. I struck lightly, and like a curving streak of 
light the big rocky shot down the pool. The little tip 
bent, the rod shivered and the battle was on between us. 
It is no little task to bring one of these hard-fighting little 
gamesters to the shore with such extremely light tackle in 
these rock-infested pools. And for a while I found I had 
my hands full saving my leader. But eventually I won 
and brought it to the edge where I gently lifted it out 
and deposited my catch on the short, cool grass. I then 
baited up and tried it again, and again a little school of 
these hungry fellows rose and approached the bait. Dart- 
ing in pursuit, one pounced on the unhappy minnow. It 
was fascinating sport, and the play of the sturdy little bass 
was as thrillingly entertaining as any fish that swims might 
offer. Oftentimes I would set the hook on an especially 

(Continued on page 515) 
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A Night on the | § 


Cruising Through the Wilds of 


By VINCENT GI 
ANFORD CLUETT and I were at the end of a irre 
holiday journey long-talked of, elaborately-prepared gra 
for, and whole-heartedly enjoyed, during the last nar 
month of our college vacation. Ahead lay senior can 
year and the wide possibilities of life. Immediately be- a 
hind were perfect weeks in the wilds of northern Ontario, in 1 
long days at the paddle through lovely lakes and rivers 1 
with scarce a sight of another man, and long nights in the flow 
shelter of the ancient trees, without a sound to suggest the 
that farms and railroads and towns existed. the 
Our last camp was on Cross Lake, with forty miles of dica 
the Timagami River and thirty-five of the Sturgeon be- for 
The night fell dark, tween us and the railroad. It was, of course, more than but 
a day’s canoe journey, and time pressed. After the wilds, ae 
the half-cleared frontier country of the Sturgeon was not T 
appealing, and the first thirty miles of that stream were ‘a bk 
said to be quiet and placid, unbroken by falls or rapids. fa 
So we decided to run to the railroad without stop, tak- oiah 
ing this quiet stretch during the night, and thus saving oe 
a day and two camps. eich 
Certainly the Timagami was no stream to try such ex- pee 
periments on! All day long we were scarcely out of one the : 
rapid before entering another. Hour after hour the canoe only 
sped along on the clear flood, over boulders of all sizes and io 
colors, past threatening rocks, around sharp turns where oan 
the checked current boiled, resting briefly in an occasion- ama 
al pool before being sucked into the next descent. At one hear 
such pool there was a great heap of discarded push-poles mus' 
on the bank, marking the head of the “Six-mile Rapid,” no | 
over which the canoe whirled dizzily in just fifty minutes slipp 
—and seven miles an hour is some going for a canoe! ped 
Before nightfall we swung out of this turbulent stream sores 
into the placid Sturgeon, fed full with the exhilaration ness. 
of swift water, and glad to float for a while at peace. 
We landed for a good supper, and rigged a bit of tar- 
paulin shelter over the front half of the canoe. The cur- QO 
rent of the stream alone would probably bring us to the Gare 
first obstruction—the Smoky Falls—by breakfast time, form 
and there need be no paddling save to keep in mid-stream. jang 
So we were to watch and sleep by turns, and the sleeper gion 
would be the better for shelter. light 
Nevertheless, since the tiny tent was none too easy to it co 
crawl into, there were some misgivings as to what would char: 
happen to the “‘watch below” in case of a capsize, and very O 
special caution was enjoined on the paddler. In retro- ee 
spect I confess that this arrangement looks even more sleac 
dubious. One might, perhaps, simply rise and tear away een 
the fabric above him, but I should hate to do it in the rapic 
sudden awakening of an upset. As for crawling out of ieee 
that cubby-hole in a hurry,:it simply couldn’t be done! eave 
However, we were boys, and the river was described as Nev. 
entirely without obstruction, so we set forth, with Cluett Her 
at the paddle. silen 
The night fell dark. The sky was veiled with a dull explz 
gray sheet of cloud which blanketed the damp earth and The, 
kept it nearly as warm as by day. Occasionally it thick- 7 
ened a bit and let fall a light shower of rain. Wind there a 
was none. The water surface was a mirror, unfretted hacel 
by either breeze or current—a still vague sheet, reflect- Sire 
ing the formless gray sky. Practically nothing was visible, wate 
even close at hand, save the line of the trees against the ow 


sky above, and its reflection below. This made a broad 
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The “watch below” retires. 





e | Sturgeon River 


lds of Northern Ontario 


NT GILPIN 
of a irregular belt of blackness around us between the dull 
ared gray of sky and water, widest where the trees were near, 
last narrowest, presumably, at the greatest distance from the 
nior canoe. It was landscape reduced to its simplest elements 
be- —a mere silhouette of black against dark gray, doubled 
irio, in reflection. 

vers There was nothing to indicate which way the river 
the flowed, or, indeed, that it flowed at all. We assumed that 
gest the lowest. part of the tree-line or the narrowest part of 

the black belt that encircled us, being farthest away, in- 

sof dicated the course of the river, and kept the canoe headed 
be- for it. The stream being placid, results were satisfactory, 
than but I do not recommend the procedure unless conditions We passed an occasional farm house. 
ilds, are practically ideal! 

not There was no attempt to paddle for progress—merely 
vere to keep the canoe under control and clear of the banks, 
Ids. for we could do nothing at the falls until daylight. The 
tak- night resolved itself into a long gray vigil, almost without 
ving incident, yet I do not recall any night outdoors more filled 


with a constant quiet interest and satisfaction. Restful, 
bee since the current was doing all the work, we were yet on 


one the alert for possible trouble, the river being known to us 
Anove only by brief description. The stillness of the night helped 
and in this. There was no whisper of winds in the woods, 
here no slightest murmur of wavelet on the river, and we were 
‘10n- assured that the merest ripple of swift water would be 
one heard afar off, while the falls which were our objective 
_ must resound for miles through the silence. There ,was 
1d, no great effort, then, in, listening for danger, and we 
— slipped down one gray reach of water after another, lap- 
Ce ped and muffled in the misty silence, almost as though 
eam swung in an invisible hammock woven of the quiet dark- 


ition ness. 
Pace. 


tar- 


y=: and again the vague silhouette of a building 


cur- appeared as part of the sky-line, and several times a 
) the distant light gleamed yellow from the window of a ; 
ime, farm-house lost in shadows. Often a sleepy cow-bell a 
eam. jangled or a dog barked. All this marked a farming re- 
eper gion which would have been dull enough canoeing by day- 
light, and we were well pleased to be traversing it when 
y to it could borrow from the night so much of mystery and 
ould charm. 
very Once we were really startled by portentous and myster- 
Ptro- ious behavior on the part of the canoe. Floating listlessly, 
nore almost motionless on the water, it quite suddenly, without 
IW * sound or warning, commenced to move backward, at a 
| the rapidly increasing rate, until it was shooting smartly up- 
it of stream, with foam beneath its stern, and a wildly surprised 
anes steersman frantically looking for the cause of the marvel. 
das Never have I known anything so completely astounding. 
luett Here was a lazy drifting canoe on water so still that the 
silence was almost tangible, suddenly grasped by an un- 
dull explained force and shot violently backward upstream! 
and There was nothing like this in any normal canoeing. 
hick- The backward motion soon stopped. I crawled out of 
here the shelter, and we set about an investigation. Abso- 
tted lutely nothing was visible, but we presently felt a twisted 
aa Wire cable stretched tight across the stream just above 
IIE, water, and then found a second cable a few feet higher. 
a. It was a wire-rope ferry! The canoe, drifting down 
roa (Continued on tage 515) 
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Ducks and Dogs 


The Story of a Chesapeake Bay Retriever 


“6 REATHES there a man 
B with soul so dead” that he 
cannot get a few extra 
heartbeats from a flock of decoying ducks? If so, let us, 
who have been fortunate enough to have started life where 
there was plenty of water and ducks and geese—and the 
inborn desire to go out and get ’em—extend to such un- 
fortunate persons our heartfelt sympathy. 

It was exactly one-half hour before sunup that Jim put 
the last finishing touches on the decoys which he had art- 
fully and artistically placed in front of my blind; several 
times whistling wings revealed the presence of waterfowl 
during the operation. But at last the time arrived; Jim 
has left to visit another pond and I am alone in the blind, 
crouching low, almost afraid to breathe, with heart 
thumping; it is the magic hour for the wildfowler. 

I am shooting a pump gun, while my own tried and 

true double has 
/ been left in the 
clubhouse a mile 
or more across 
the marsh; in 
comes a single 


By TALBOTT DENMEAD 


big black duck and gracefully sweeps 
across the decoys with wings set, an 
easy shot and I aim and pull; a miss, 
and before I can even think to pump another shell into 
the barrel he is fifty feet higher up in the air and still 
mounting. Next two greenhead mallard drakes come in 
and hesitate just a moment over the decoys; I drop one, 
but for the life of me I cannot work that blooming pump 
in time to get in another shot. 

My third opportunity is on a bunch of flaring pintails 
and I go through the same performance—just one shot. 
I pay my respects to the gun, (also to the fellow who 
owns it and says that he can get five shots out of it at a 
rising covey of quail) in language that is appropriate. 
Without further loss of time, words, or energy I start 
across the marsh for the clubhouse to get my old reliable 
two barrel; returning to the blind as quickly as possible I 
find about thirty ducks feeding just outside my decoys; 
they, of course, flush while I am a hundred yards away. 
But look out old duckies, I am back with the gun I know 
I can handle, and there is a grim feeling in my insides. 

A bunch of ducks comes across the marsh, circles the 
pond, and hovers over the decoys; two shots greet them 
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this time, and three drop—baldpates—and the spell of bad 
luck is broken. On come-the birds, mostly pintails, flying 
high and flaring with no intention to decoy, but they come 
in range, and one hits the water to rise no more. Several 
flocks of blue winged teal—bullets of the air—fly overhead 
about thirty yards high, bound for some pre-selected spot 
farther up the marsh, and two or three of these speeders 
are arrested ; one, an incomer, I lead about nine feet and 
pull the trigger while he is well out in front of me; dead 
he rockets through the air and falls 100 feet behind me in 
the marsh, 

Jim is coming back, so I cease operations and we pick 
up my dead birds;-there are ten altogether and it is eleven 
o'clock; nothing doing now until afternoon, as the ducks 
will fly little if any during the middle of the day. But on 
my way back for my gun I saw two jacksnipe pitch not 
far from my blind, and I had slipped a few shells loaded 
with number nine shot in my pocket. I therefore left Jim 
to see that no wild duck seriously interfered with my 
decoys and went after the little zigzag devils. 

I found them, probably twenty-five or thirty; easy to 
find but hard to hit ard,there is no law which compels me 
to testify how many times I shot and I refuse to discuss 
the subject suffice it to say I had six of the longbilled 
darlings on my return to the blind. Now there are two 
sides to this question, for some sportsmen find the jack 
easy to hit; others are of the opinion that it is mighty hard 
to drop, and I am one of them. It is not so fast a trav- 
eler as the bobwhite, but to me it is harder to hit. 

Returning to the blind I found Jim asleep and a marsh 
hawk feasting on a duck he (Jim) had 
shot. The hawk had succeeded in dragging 
it through the shallow water to the shore; 
we art told this species lives principally on 
mice and harmful rodents; this includes 
young muskrats, however, the fur of which at a later 
period brings money, so in this section the marsh 
hawk is not looked upon with much favor. They 
do like duck, for on another occasion I saw two 





































marsh hawks drag a 
pintail fifty yards 
along the water to the 
shore and proceed to 
eat it. 

I jollied Jim about 
snoozing in the blind and again he 
departed, and I climbed in—and in 
five minutes or so went to sleep. A 
quacking amongst the live decoys 
aroused me some time later on, and I 
recovered my senses in time to add 
another black duck to my bag, the 
second shot passing a few yards under the other eleven, as 
they fairly leaped skyward. 

Now it is not all of hunting to hunt, any more than it 
is not all of fishing to fish, so I am minded to tell you 
about Bill, one of the best retrievers ever produced in that 
part of the country. He was a big ugly brute of a Chesa- 
peake Bay pup, with an exceedingly nasty disposition 
when I first met him, but he came of good stock and his 
owner, who was afraid of him (and the dog knew it) and 
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likewise short of dogs at the time, decided, to keep him 
through the season and give him a chance. Several 
times he was taken down on the marsh, but showed no 
interest ; he would place himself in any part of the boat 
that suited his fancy, and there he stayed, for no one 
dared to compel him to move. So after many trials on the 
marsh, the dog refusing to do anything, and on account 
of his unruly disposition he was condemned to be shot. 
The next visit to the marsh was to be Bill’s last. It was 
two days later the hunters arrived at the “camp” on the 
marsh with Bill; the air was just polluted with ducks, and 
the duly appointed executioner did not have time to fool 
with the dog so tied him to a tree; it just happened that 
he was tied where he could see the blind and the actions 
of the hunters. 

The dog was forgotten, and the 
shooting continued; Bill finally got 
tired of captivity, worked loose from 
the rope and went to the blind; the 
men cursed him 
out, but he sat 
down on the 
marsh grass at 
the side of the 
blind and made 
himself at home. 
The next duck that came in was 
a single green head mallard drake, 
which flared at the shot and drifted hopelessly crippled 
across the marsh, falling apparently dead at least a quar- 
ter of a mile away. Bill had carefully 
watched the whole performance, and to 
the amazement of all he deliberately swam 
the pond, and started in a straight line 
across the marsh towards the dead bird; he 
found it and brought it 
unruffled, and placed it 
on the ground at the 
entrance of the blind 
and resumed his seat; 
and he retrieved every 
bird that was killed or 
crippled that day, and 
continued to do so for 
many years thereafter. 

Bill would have been 
worth his weight in 
gold, excepting for his 
disposition, which 
never improved. To 
show his ability and 

value let me recite an experience I had with him 
when he was at his prime: I was shooting a small 
pond alone, while the rest of the party with Bill were 
located on another pond a mile or so away. About 
ten o’clock I knocked down a big black duck, wing 
tipped, which rapidly swam across the pond to the 
marsh and disappeared. At noon the others joined 
me with Bill and I took him across the pond to the 
spot, which I had carefully noted, where I last saw the 
crippled bird, and told him to, “go fetch”; he smelled 
around a few moments and then started, slowly trailing 
through the three-cornered grass and cattails. I could 
mark his course by the swaying grass and an occasional 
glimpse; it took him just five minutes to go about two 
hundred yards—to the duck, which he caught and brought 
to me alive. 

There is little to add to my story of the day’s hunt; that 
would not be tiresome, except perhaps that my bag was 
close to the limit; that I had some snipe which alone were 
well worth the hunt, and the fresh air and exercise had 
added to my span of life. 
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Like an echo of ancient days. 


A modern Robin Hood speeds a shaft. 


he Light Hunting 


Building a Shaft for Small-Game Hunting 


ITH the renewed popularity 
of archery which is now find- 
ing devotees in every part of 


the country, many have learned, and to their astonish- 
ment, that the bow and arrow in proper hands will bring 
down game that has long been considered worthy of the 
best high-power rifles. 

No bullet will kill more surely than the Old English 
Broadhead well placed. A hunting shaft flying from a 
strong bow is capable of such terrible destruction that 
flesh and bone part before its cleaving head as water parts 
before a fin and death in many instances comes ere the 
bowman can cover the ground that separates him from his 
game. 

The arrow of course is 
useless without the bow, yet 
a good bow and a poor arrow 
form an extremely poor 
combination, for the archer 
no matter how great his skill, 
shoots no better than his 
arrows. 

To the beginner arrows 
look much alike, but to the 
seasoned archer his greatest 
concern is for shafts that are 
strong and that will fly true. 
Much of the pleasure in 
archery is found in the mak- 
ing of tackle. To produce 
fine arrows is difficult, yet 


By DONALD M. COLE 
Sketches by the Author. 


A black marauder, lodged where he fell. 


with careful attention to each detail of 
their construction many of the difficulties 
vanish. 

Before attempting to produce an arrow it is well to 
learn the names by which the various parts are known. 
The completed arrow is called either an arrow or a shaft. 
The shaft is the stick from which the arrow is made. The 
head is as the name implies and in a hunting shaft is 
known as a broadhead. The shaftment is that portion 
about which the feathers are placed and the nock is the 
slot cut in the end of the shaft and into which the string 
fits. Feathers are also called vanes, three in number, one 
cock and two hen feathers. The cock feather being the 

one that stands at right 
ve ier angles to the plane of the 
&. Bee % nock. 
sy For a light hunting arrow 
perhaps no wood is better 
than birch 5-16 in. in diam- 
eter and 27! in. or 28 in. in 
length. The shaft should be 
straight grained, round and 
very stiff, this last is called 
spine. Without it the arrow 
will buckle or flirt when it 
leaves the bow, loses power 
and has an erratic flight. To 
test for spine grasp the shaft 
at each end, thumbs extend- 
ing along the under side and 
bow the stick up and down. 
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If the resistance be little and it bends easily discard it for 
it will never be of much use. If the shaft is crooked per- 
haps a little pressure will straighten it, if not heat it over 
a flame, and using a long leverage bend it over the heal of 
one hand gently. A very crooked shaft may be trued up 
in this way. As a rule several arrows are made up at a 
time, so select half a dozen shafts by the above methods 
and smooth them up with a fine grade of sandpaper. 
| never thought enough attention was given to 
the nock, it should be at least 14 inch deep and l% 
inch wide or nearly so. Accomplish this by mak- 
ing two straight cuts across the grain with a fine 
saw and then true up with a 
knite edge file. The base of the 
nock should be filed to a crest 
as illustrated, using a four inch 
rat tail file. A nail of the 
proper size is good to test the 
width of the cut. All the nocks 
should be uniform and_ the 
string served to fit the nock and 
not vice versa. Round the ends 
of the shaft nicely and with the 
fie shape the opening of the 
nock as shown in Fig. 1, so that 
the string may be admitted more 
readily. 

One and one-fourth inches 
from the nock draw a line about 
the shaft and four inches from 
this line draw a second one, this 
is the shaftment. Mix a small 
quantity of boiled oil and shel- 
lac and with a cloth apply to 
the entire shaft excepting the 
shaftment, this prevents the 
shaft from becoming grimy in 
handling and is a splendid prim- 
ing coat. 

Those who fletch much do 
not mark the position of the 
feathers, but I consider it a 
good practice, especially for the 
beginner, for with marks that 
are precisely equidistant there is 
no question as to just where the 
vane should be placed. Fig. 2 
shows a device with which a 
shaft may be marked perfectly 
in but a few seconds. With a 
pencil make a dot on the shaft- 
ment that is squarely 
above the nock. Place 
the shaft on the mark- 
ing board, pressing it 
against the strip and 
rotating it until the 
pencil when layed on 
the strip will cut 
through the dot when 
drawn the length of the shaftment. Holding the 
shaft with the left hand place an ordinary pincher clothes 
pin on it at “E” in such a manner that it rests against the 
nail “A.” Now mark the position of the first or cock 
feather as above stated by laying the point of the pencil 
on the strip and drawing it the length of the shaftment. 
Slide the shaft to the right until the pin will pass the nail 
“A” then back and turn the shaft until the pin rests 
against nail ‘‘B” and again mark. Repeat this, bringing 
the pin against nail “C” and make the third mark. The 
spacing can be nothing else but even if the nails have been 
spaced equidistant, and all guesswork is eliminated. 
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Turkey feathers are most commonly used in fletching, 
the last five or six great pinions taken from the tip of the 
wing being best. If the lighter portion of the feather is 
used it can probably be handled with more ease, but if the 
heavy portion of the pinion next the quill is taken the 
arrow will fly with scarcely a sound which to me seems 
very desirable in a hunting shaft. All three vanes on a 
shaft must come from the 
same side of the bird, not 
necessarily from the same 
bird, but they must be either 
all righthand or all lefthand 
feathers. Fig 3 shows a cut- 
ting board which is simply a 
flat piece with a strip nailed 
on one edge and extending 
above the face of the board a 
half inch or so. A thin tin 
shingle completes this. Much 
controversy rests on the 
proper shape for a feather, 
but it is generally conceded 
that the balloon type cannot 
be improved on greatly and I 
will not take space here to 
expound my _ reasons , for 
thinking it is the best. A 
pattern may be cut from cel- 
luloid, tin, or aluminum to 
conform with the size of the 
one shown. In preparing a 
vane first lay the feather on 
its back or convex side and 
while holding the quill in the 
left hand with the right split 
it down the center of the rib, 
using a sharp knife. Trim 
off the ends, leaving the vane 
four and one-half inches long 
and place this on the trim- 
ming board back down, and 
under the tin, pressing the 
rib firmly against the edge. 
Exert considerable 
pressure on the tin 
with the left hand to 
hold the feather in 
place, and with the blade in the 
same plane as the first cut indicates 
slice away all the rib above the tin, 
allowing the point of the blade to 
ride along on the top of the shin- 
gle. In the second cut hold the 
blade as shown, cutting at right 
angles to the feather and leaving 
but 1-32 of an inch of the rib. In 
this, exercise much care, for poor 
cutting is often followed by poor 
fletching. Remove the tin, lay the 
pattern on the feather and trim 
around it, cutting from front to back, also leaving one- 
half inch of rib at the forward end, from which trim the 
bristles. (See vane pattern. ) 

The knife for this work cannot be too sharp; strop it 
after every few cuts. A handle that will accommodate a 
razor blade may be secured at nearly any novelty store, and 
I greatly prefer such a knife to any that I have used. The 
importance of a keen blade cannot be overemphasized,. for 
none but the keenest will give the best results. 

Preparing the vanes for fletching is a simple matter. 
Procure a cloth, woolen is best, and after wetting it well in 
(Continued on page 505) 














I am often mistaken, stiil I have enough of success to give me hope. 


Incidents and Accidents Dry -F lying 


Fishing the Dry Fly Under Varied Conditions 


P [ “HIS is not to be a logically arranged 
paper, coherent and well rounded; 
but just what the title implies, a 
series of unrelated incidents, culled here and there from 
my note-book. Just the same, I flatter myself that what 
follows will interest, amuse and perhaps instruct the 
reader. 

Might I crave the reader’s indulgence for a moment in 
order to urge the keeping of an accurate note-book? 
Memory is ever a fickle jade. Twenty-four hours after 
an interesting and instructive experience, one can no 
longer remember the vitally important points, only the 
salient features remain. The time to record the notes 
is immediately after the happening, perhaps sitting on the 
banks of the very pool where the incident took place. 
Hence I carry, and advise all fly-men especially to carry, 
a small note-book, with a stubby pencil attached by a 
string. A few sentences jotted down while the incident is 
fresh in mind, can be elaborated and recorded in perma- 
nent form at night; but I can assure you that the little, 
water-stained and dog-eared note-book will be the most 
prized of the two. Bless you, I sat in the precarious top 
of a small aspen for two hours last summer, making notes 
on bears, while a very large and very fierce mother bear 
kept guard below! The notes made at the time were few 
and to the point, but that little book is among my most 
prized possessions to-day. 

The man who consistently follows the trail of the dry- 
fly is going to have many a strange and many a pleasur- 
able experience. The impossible, illogical and fortuitous 
is going to happen to him. Just as he has worked out 
some theory or rule, lo, something will occur to knock 
his prettily arranged theory into a cocked hat. To my 
way of thinking, after ten years of careful investigation 
under various conditions, I am ready to aver that no one 


By O. W. SMITH 


may say what a trout will do under any and 
all circumstances. I am afraid that the man 
who tells us just what fly to use, where and 
how to place it, is working a theory simply ; by and large, 
it may be true, but always there is the adventitious fish, 
governed by no rule, living and acting outside man-made 
theory. 

I was following up a broad, shallow river which 
empties into Lake Superior; shallow and broad where | 
was, but above, up amid the red hills, tumultuous, wild, 
deep. I am probably the only dry-fly man to fish the 
lower mile of the water, for there are few holes, and the 
stream is brush environed, therefor difficult fly-fishing. 
But back under the banks, where the current gnaws, are 
deep, dark pools, mined out under the willows and tag- 
alders. A circumspect fly, fished “fine and far off,” sent 
back under those willows, to float along at the behest of 
the current, uninfluenced by breeze or “drag,” may be 
gobbled by a monster rainbow, brown or brook. The 
fish hooked is not always netted, but that is neither here 
nor there. 

Well, I worked carefully along, setting my feet down 
in the shifting sand cautiously, because sometimes on: 
steps into a sort of pot-hole, going in up to his thigh. | 
cast seldom, for in such places it is the part of wisdom to 
lay a fly only after deliberate consideration, placing it 
accurately, just above some darksome pool, to be carried 
along the outer marge, just as a live insect would be 
whisked by. I was using a No. 14 Wickham’s Fancy, a 
generally popular fly there. I cast just as I have sug- 
gested, everything working out as planned. I caught a 
glimpse of a large fish, but he did not like the looks of 
my counterfeit presentment, or was suspicious of its ac- 
tions. One must perform his part well if he is to succeed 
under such conditions. I stood perfectly still, retrieved 
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my line and examined the fly, for I could not imagine the 
dificulty lay in my cast. I waited fully five minutes 
before casting a second time, for to cast to a suspicious 
fsh too soon after stirring him, is, on my river at least, 
suicidal. The second cast was as perfect as the first, and 
exactly the same thing occurred, to wit, there 
was the flash of a broad tail, and I again 
caught sight of a large fish as he turned. 

] was reasonably certain then, the 

fault was with my fly, off color or 

something. What to do, that 

was the question. Understand, 

always on that stream at that 

season and under similar water 

conditions—low, bright and 
clear—Wickham’s Fancy 

was high fly. I reeled in, 

clipped off the little thing, 

and glanced through my box 

speculatively. A fluffy 

Brown Hackle caught my eye, 

I can’t say why. Now the 

Brown Hackle has not been a 

great favorite with me anywhere, 

not at all on the particular stream 

- I was fishing. Nevertheless some- 

thing told me to tie it on. (All 

anglers are a bit superstitious, I guesss 

That word “something” should have been 
spelled with a capital §.) The fly was tiny, 
an English production, smaller than a No. 14. I had a 
bit of difficulty in getting the point of gut through the 
eye, but at last Iwas ready to essay another cast. 

I made the third cast just as I had made the other two, 
to a point above the pool, just where the current set in, 
with a swift curl. Caught by the current, the Brown 
Hackle, whisked this way and that, danced along the sur- 
face, took the plunge in a manner highly gratifying to 
me. There could have been no suggestion of “drag” or 
“man-influence” anywhere. Instantly, the trout, a beauti- 
ful rainbow, shot out, grabbed the fly, and as the story 
books have it, “the battle was joined.” Now it is not my 
purpose to undertake a description of the fight, for every 
fly-man knows what a well organized, muscular rainbow 
of a pound weight would do under the circumstances. 
What leaps and rushes, what borings and tail dancings! 


The 


man’s 
reward. 
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But the light rod—weighs 2% ounces and is 8% ft. long 

—had its way and the beautiful “silver-sides” came to the 
net. 

Seldom am I permitted two unusual experiences on the 

same day, but at mid-day, when, ordinarily speaking, the 

dry-fly man should retire to the shade, I was 

wading up a broad, open stretch of river, 

a deep pool at a bend above me. Natu- 

rally I expected to raise my fish at 

the upper end of the pool, where 

_ the water rushed in with consid- 

erable force, if anywhere. 

Frankly I did not expect to 

raise a fish at that period of 

the day, but I was fishing 

craftily “just for exercise,” 

if the reader can credit it. 

Understand, I was below 

the pool, in water less than 

a foot deep, thinking only 

of getting up where I could 

tommand the open gateway, 

where trout ordinarily would 

lie, taking what the current 

brought down. 

Imagine my astonishment if you can, 

when I sent out my fly—a No. 10 Royal 

Coachman—just to keep the line from snarl- 

ing about my feet, to see a great brown shoot 

up stream, apparently from my very feet. Remember, 

this fish was lying in the shallows below the real pool, 

sheltered only by a partially submerged pole. Of course, 

I supposed the brown had shot into the pool above, scared 

into seven fits by my careless treading. I quickly drew 


up my line, as a man will, by instinct, under such condi- 
tions, only to find that that brown had my fly hard and 


fast in his tongue! He couldn’t have escaped in a thou- 
sand years, the way he was hooked, if the tackle held. 
Now that fish was not frightened by me at all, simply he 
had caught sight of the fly when it kissed the water above, 
and had gobbled it in a furious rush and without my 
knowledge. Some tell us that a fish can not see to any 
great distance, but that trout did, or the whole thing was 
fortuitous. Another thing to explain is why he was lying 
down there,in the shallows at mid-day and why he was 
(Continued on 


page 518) 





A Southern Quail Shooter’s Formula 


EAR Alex: By FRANK E. BRIMMER 
ID You old 

pheasant 
duffer! I wish you were here in quaildom where the 
target is ten times smaller and ten times faster than your 
pretty ring-necks. Besides being small of stature and 
speedy of wing, this bobwhite has a whole bag of tricks. 
He gets behind objects like the ruffed grouse. He cork- 
screws most exasperatingly at times. Sometimes he flies 
high, the next time low. He knows that angling and 
crossing is safer than flying straight away. And he, 
withal, is an aristocrat. You could tell that by the high, 
stately manner he carries his trim head. After you have 
hunted him once you will admit that he is a blue-blooded 
sportsman. Sits well for your dog, gives you every chance 
in the world, and then outguesses you. He can, if safety 
demands it, fly as erratic a path as a frightened dove. 

During the last two winters I’ve hunted a good bit 
with an old-timer—a dozen old-timers for that matter; 
but this one has a pet formula for hitting quail. “Look, 
let, lead!” is the way he expresses it. 

Meaning: first look well at what.the covey or single 
apparently is going to do, whether flying high or low, 
straight or bearing to one side, and giving a hasty 
glance at the landscape ahead. “Look ’em over!” he 
says, and adds, “no two birds will fly exactly alike. 
Pick the one that is yours. With two guns, never see 
only your side of the covey. Look at ’em hard! That 
helps yuh hit!” 

Second: let them get away—sometimes you 
don’t have to—but over good dogs, when the 
shooter is poised and ready it does take what may 
seem a comparatively long time to allow distance 
to get between you and the rapidly disappearing 
target. The impulse, engendered by the shock 
and noise of the rise, tends to cause one 
to shoot too soon, the first shot is thus 
frequently a dud. “Let ’em get away 
jest right,” says this mentor who has 
been hunting quail every winter for 
forty years. Incidentally, he can still 
hit them yet and bests many a younger 
man today. 

Third: lead just right. Easy to say. 

As hard to do. It takes long experi- 
ence and an instantaneous judgment. 
The quail should be led, so this 
veteran maintains, with a sudden 
jerk, not the smooth motion one 
uses in leading 

_a duck. “Jerk 

it ahead,” says 

the quail shot, 

“and pull as 

you jerk!” It’s 

a formula that 

gets results in 

this pine, pinder 

field, and _pal- 

metto country. 

The first day 
of the season I 
went hunting 


with Gus. He was 

toting a brand new 

gun, a double twen- 

ty gauge. For years 

he had been getting 

them with an old 

twelve double barrel. Would daa 
his formula work with this 
new shotgun? It was much 
lighter than the old one, be- 
sides the pattern would be 
somewhat smaller. 

In the excitement of the flush and marking down covies 
and taking turns firing at singles, I clean forgot the new 
gun my companion was initiating. As we climbed the 
fence at dark to go to the car I remembered it. The 


Look, Let, Lead stuff hadn’t failed. 


retrieves 
@ rooster, 


EAR Alexander: 


There are few more games of chance and luck 
than Florida quail shooting. This species is a kind all 
his own; the smallest and darkest, so the scientists say. 

But ornithologists don't 
have to tell a wing-shot 
that these are the fastest 
bobwhites on earth. The 
man who can consistently 
average fifty per cent. re- 
sults is ace-high. Thirty- 
three and a third is a fair 
score. 

Still, those little rascals look as easy 
as pie. And sometimes, I’m convinced, 
the easier they look the harder they 
are, or else one gets too cock-sure. | 

once asked an old-timer how he hit birds 

skyrocketing through oaks. “Jest fight ‘em 

all the harder!” was his laconic and mean- 

ingful reply. I’ve seen bobby get up right in 

the open time and time again and live to tell 
the story. After it is all over, the shooter grumbles 
a bit and then smiles—the elusive streak is still 
there for another day! 


Of course, the luck is sometimes with the hunter. 
All last winter, save once, the gods of fate were 
with the quail; and that once stands out in memory 

as the finest 
kindness of 
providence to 
me. You might 
think I had 
killed a double 
or a triple at 
one shot, but 
that. wasn’t my 
luckiest feat; 
although once I 
did get a double 
on*the rise of a 
covey. and fol- 
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lowed it quickly with a pair of singles before they flew 
out of range. But, no, that wasn’t my luckiest. 

Bob, backed by Joe, found the covey in a cornfield. 
M. R. and I did what many have attempted to do, tried 
to drive the birds away from the woods into the field, 
and failed. When they burst into air like an explosion, I 
was off my guard and hurrying to get into position. 
Thirty darts came directly at me. It seemed as if they 
would knock off my hat, in fact, I instinctively ducked. 
As they passed over head, rising all the time, I recovered 
and picked two well to the right of the main group, 
bringing down each. The novice invariably messes up his 
good chances in a place like this in attempting to kill a 
dozen at one shot by firing into the middle of the covey. 
It looks easy and never works. I’ve even been guilty of 
trying it several times myself this winter when I knew 
better. 

M. R. was caught at a far bigger disadvan- 
tage than I, but managed to get one bird down 
and another was apparently hit. The dogs 
brought in the three quail and we went to look 
for M. R.’s second. He had apparently come 
down in a tangle at the rail-fence 
corner. 

Sure enough, Old Bob pointed 
right where his master had marked 
the descent of the cripple; I lagged 
back, it was M. R.’s bird. 

“Come on heah!” commanded 
my companion, “there may be 
more, that was a golwhopper of a 
covey, man.” And then he added 
on second thought, “Better climb 
the fence, maybe one will scoot out 
low over yonder.” 

Just as I was exactly straddle 
of the top rail a quail did scoot. 
My weight was on the rail and 
one foot was solid, the other hung 
in mid-air. Now, if ever, I needed 
to heed the formula. I looked. 
He was flying low. I Jet him get 
away, although it seemed like I 
was wasting minutes. And because 
he was a straight away I didn’t 
have to bother with leading at all, 
just held right on him. Perhaps I 
would have missed had I been 
planted upon terra firma; but do- 
ing the right rope act, as I was, I 
tried ten times as hard and did the right thing. 

At the crack of my gun another bobwhite shot out 
from my side of the fence and I managed, by the best 
luck in the world, to keep my balance on the thin edge of 
the top rail long enough to bag him. In the rough we 
found a number of singles, too, and took turns shooting. 
That netted me two more. 


IX birds from one covey is more than I like to take, 
especially when ‘shooting with a man who is a better 
shot than I and habitually gets more than I do, but this 
However, upon inventory 
M. R. had not been so lucky as I, so there were plenty 
more birds left. That was my luckiest day. When I 
miss easy ones now, M. R. wants to know if he should 
have found me a rail-fence. It’s just as appropriate as 
when a fan asks a fielder if he doesn’t need a basket. 
Oh, boy! Remember those ring-neck pheasant hunts 
we enjoyed on the “first two Thursdays and the last two 
Saturdays” down Tully way south of Syracuse? You 
ought to be here and try bobwhite! Compared to a 
clumsy, fat cock pheasant, bobby is a wisp of light. 
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EAR Alex: 

You know how one connects the holidays with 
shooting game. Thanksgiving suggests hunting wild 
turkeys first of all, but in most places we have to put up 
with pegging away at the humble cottontail. No dis- 
respect to bunny, either ; with a good little beagle, such as 
Rex was, it’s great sport, and personally, I prefer a cor- 
rectly cooked rabbit to chicken. 

But getting back to holiday hunting; in the South, 
Christmas just naturally suggests quail. I don’t know 
why, except that at this time the sport is at its height. 
By Christmas the hot days have gone and the dogs stand 
it better, also old hunters say the scent of the bird is 
stronger; also the hunter has learned the winter feeding 
grounds and the new dusting places by this time. All 
surplus fat has gone from the ribs of the rangy pointers 
by late December, too. And the shooter has had 
time to get his eye on the snappiest close range 
target in the world. 

Well, the Missus opined that we ought to have 
stuffed turkey for Christmas dinner, but Eva’s 
husband had had to have an operation and noth- 
ing quite so ambitious as roasting a turk could be 
done, what with three small kids 
to look after and the work of run- 
ning our cozy log cottage on the 
white sand beach under the moss- 
draped live oaks. It was simply 
out of the question. 

“Now if we had a mess of 
quail,” said my wife, “it would be 
easy to get ready and make a ban- 


“Thanks,” says 
“M. R.” as faithful 
Bab Cannon 
brings in 


eo kill. 


ner Christmas dinner.” I didn’t 
miss the “‘if.” 
“Done!” I exclaimed. That 


“if” reminded me of the days when 
I had returned from an “evening” of 
hunting with only two or three little 
bobwhites—hardly enough to feed the 
youngsters. And I knew too well 
“ how many empty shells had been 
* strewn upon the ground in the wake 
of the hunter. 

It was the day before 
Christmas and I had already 
planned to go quail shooting 
that afternoon. As it turned 
out the day was ideal, overcast 
and with moisture fairly hang- 
ing in the air. A good day for 
the dog to trail and scent tight-sitting singles both—if it 
didn’t rain. A light rain is all right, the birds still feed 
on schedule; but a torrential downpour sends them into 
gopher holes, hollow logs, and under brushpiles where one 
can hardly expect to get them. 

I know because through a heavy rain I once hunted 
two hours where I positively knew three covies were hid- 
ing and never found a feather. Old Nell pointed just 
once, a brushpile, and I thought I had some fun in store; 
but it was only a sparrow. Nell had pointed the little 
fellow in desperation, as much as to say: “Well, there’s 
nothing else!” Then on a misty, drizzling day I have 
found more quail than any other time. For one thing 
they don’t fly so far in the wet, nor do they run on the 
ground much. 

As it turned out on that memorable day before Christ- 
mas when I was appointed chief dinner provider, just 
like a high-hatted Pilgrim Father, the rain held off. 
However, as I said, the sun was obscured by low hanging 
clouds that blanketed the earth with moisture. 

The day was ideal, but where to go, where to go, that 
was the riddle. Unquestionably peanut feeding birds 
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would be easier to locate on such a day than woods birds 
depending mainly upon wild feed; so I decided to hunt 
on Mrs. Brown’s place. This was a large and well culti- 
vated plantation of many hundreds of acres, still there 
were woods and broom-straw fields aplenty for bird cover. 
Mrs. Brown had turned her stock over the whole place 
and didn’t care any too much. for hunters; so I went to 
the house and asked permission. Most property owners 
with stock in the fields like to know who is hunting on 
their land, even if it is not kept posted. You can’t blame 
them. 


STOPPED the car on the white sand beach across 

the lake from our log cabin and let Nell out. She 
was away toward the hill and the pinder field immedi- 
ately. Her course routed a rabbit sitting in the dog- 
fennel and weeds back of the lake beach and bunny de- 
cided to do a hundred in nothing down an old cow path. 
That was too much. I just had to let him down. Of 
course, it’s not good ethics to shoot rabbits over bird dogs; 
but Nell had not pointed the bunny, she had not even 
smelled or seen it. 

At the crack of the gun the heavy brown-spotted point- 
er rushed back to smell out the course of my charge of 
shot and see what it was all about. Apparently she was 
right on her job. I decided to get the rabbit and put him 
in the car; but, when I parted the weeds to one sidegof 
the trail where I thought he would be if Nell had not 
found him already, there was nothing but some scattered 
bits of fur there. Nor was the dog in sight. So I waited. 
It was a good five minutes before I heard the rabbit cry 
as old Nell at last caught him and took him up gently to 
bring him in. He was very much alive when I took 
him from the pointer’s mouth and petted her. 

Bunny settled, we went over the fence into the gully 
that separated the broom-sage and pine woods from the 
peanuts. Within fifty yards from the fence Nell froze. 
The birds had just crossed the gully into the nuts. They 
were alert to their poor cover and before I was within 
thirty yards from the dog there was a bursting bomb of 
wings and the covey was away for the woods. I brought 
down my first bird, but the second shot was a bit too long 
and scored nothing. Nell retrieved the one bird in a trice. 

Generally the birds flying from this particular field 
would go down in the broom-straw near the edge of the 
woods. Nell covered this ground thoroughly with no 
results. We climbed the fence. Just over this fence the 
woods were nude of bird cover. It was under huge oaks 
and pines. But fifty yards beyond, out from under the 
thick trees along the fence, there was a magnificent weed 
patch. Just the place for my covey. I knew they were 
there. So I idled by the fence, giving the dog her head. 
She plowed open the weed patch and never stopped. She 
criss-crossed it again and looked bewildered. I had not 
moved as I watched her and at least ten minutes had 
gone by. 
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W hiz-z-z! From behind a pine sapling not more than 
four feet in front of me burst a bobwhite. By the time | 
could collect my senses and get my gun into operation he 
was streaking forty yards away and quartered just as | 
pulled. Of course I missed. Nell never found a single 
bird in this covey. They must have gone on through into 
the woods and alighted in the trees. A covey that will 
pull this mean trick, as they sometimes do, is rather safe 
from harm that day. 

So we climbed back over the fence, carefully “did” the 
broom-straw again on the way back to make sure no tight- 
sitting singles had escaped notice, and again were in the 
peanut patch. To make sure no birds were in the center 
of the field I took the dog on a long circle and after half 
an hour came back to the same gully where the first covey 
had been found, only we were at the head of it and on 
top of the hill. 

Nell apparently had decided that no more birds were 
feeding in the nuts, at any rate she left the field and 
plunged into the straw. Almost immediately she pointed. 
The second covey was at the very head of the draw in a 
bad tangle of briers, grass, and scrubby brush. From 
past experience I decided they would likely fly straight 
back into the woods, or at least towards them, perhaps 
settling in the straw. 

Part of the covey did this, but three birds—those con- 
trary kind that always do just what you don’t expect and 
never stay with the others—burst out of the brush into 
the wide open peanut field, going directly away from 
the woods. Quickly sizing up the situation, I decided to 
go after these lone three. Number one dropped like a 
brick, number two wobbled and came slowly to earth. I 
marked where he landed and turned my attention too late 
upon number three. Picking up one bird and bringing it 
in, Nell sped away toward the center of the field where 
the second had gone down. When I reached her she was 
pointing. Apparently the bird was crippled. I have never 
seen her point a dead bird. 

One day I did see her stand on point after a bird had 
fallen over dead, but he was alive when she first pointed. 

But, to get back to this point in the peanut field; noth- 

ing flushed when I walked in, nor could I 
succeed in 
urging Nell to 
flush or find 
the bird. Pres- 

(Continued 
on page 
514) 
In a south 
Jersey 
quail field. 
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Frag. 


GOOD looking wooden cabinet which will be 
a decoration for any den or library and which 
had will house your array of weapons in a dustproof, 


ted. dry place, and keep each gun intact and readily available, 
Be- 


oth- can be made at home with ordinary household tools. 

ld I sides the compartment for the guns, there is provided a 
in drawer for ammunition, cleaning tools and miscellaneous 

1 to things of interest to the hunter. The door is designed to 

ind be of glass, yet the door frame may have, instead of glass, 

Tes- beaver board or door panelling. 

ued The material list for this cabinet which stands 5514 

ge inches high, has a width of 22 inches and a depth of 10 

) inches, is as follows: 


Figure 1. All lumber used is one inch in thickness. 
Two ends—10” x 54%4”x 1”. Cut out triangle as 
shown. 

Top board—12” x 24” x 1”. 

Three shelving boards C, D and E, each 10” x 
wf". 

One sheet of beaver board or ceiling panel, size 
57” x 22” x 4”. 

Door frame material—2” x 1” x 
Two hinges—2” square. 

One glass—size 20” x 41”. 14” 
One barrel rest—2” x 20” x 


20” 


88”. 


strips for retainer. 
1”, grooved as shown in 
Fig. 3 and set on the shelving board D, Fig. 1, as 


shown in Fig. 4. “B” and another set with grooves 
facing the door at line “B,” Fig. 1. 
Figure 2. Drawer. 
One back board—1t” x 18”. 
One bottom board—20” x 10”. 
One front board—2214” x 12”. 
Two end boards—10” x 10”. 
CONSTRUCTION: 
Use two-inch finishing nails and after cutting all your 
frame boards for the cabinet—the ends and shelving 
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How to Make a Gun Cabinet 


A Simply-Made Cabinet Which 
Will House Your Gun Collection 


+2 QQ “bee 


=? 
By 
CLAUDE P. 
FORDYCE 


DRAWER Fr@ 2. 


@orrom 


-20°---:-: 


@- eee: 


FRONT 


seme eo oR eee 


boards C, D and E, Fig. 1, nail them together as shown 
in Fig. 1. The top board is then nailed to the top shelv- 
ing board C so that it overlaps an inch on either end and 
in front, but is flush with the back. 

Some careful fitting must be done with the drawer. 
Cut the bottom board and set on E, Fig. 1—it must slide 
front and back easily. The ends are then cut and set 
into the drawer opening on top of the bottom, then cut 
and set on the bottom board and between the end boards, 
the back board—take these all out of the drawer com- 
partment and nail together. You are now ready for the 
front of the drawer which is nailed to the front edges 
of the ends and to the bottom so that this front board 
covers the shelving boards D and E, Fig. 1, and the sides 
of the cabinet. To make an easily running drawer, do 
not fit it too tightly and soap the running surfaces. Nail 
on the back of the cabinet now, affix the barrel rest along 
line B, Fig. 1, and place the cleat on the shelving board 
D, Fig. 1. (See also B, Fig. 4.) Now make the door 
frame mitering the corners as shown. This will be wide 
enough to cover the edges of the end boards and the 
shelving board C, but should fit against a 14” x 20” x 4” 
cleat set on O. If you wish to make the cabinet dust- 
proof, tack one inch felt or window stopping around the 
edge of the cabinet where the closed door will make con- 
tact; then set the door in place and hang on the hinges. 
Some brads are used to attach the quarter inch strips in 
the door for holding the glass in place—a complete rec- 
tangle of them on the outer side of the glass and another 
on the inner side as a glass retainer. Hooks on the inside 


- of the ends of the cabinet will answer to hold the straps 


of your camera and binoculars. Cover the cabinet in and 
out with mahogany or oak stain. In the tropics, an elec- 
tric bulb set in the cabinet will keep out the destructive 
tropical dampness. 









By 


H. L. 
SCHALLER 





OWN in 
the most 
southern 
part of Dixie Land 
there stretches from 
Gulf to Ocean a 
silvery ribbon of 
newly completed 
road, 283 miles in 
length, which opens 
up to the forward 
tramp of the white 
man a heretofore in- 
accessable portion of 
virgin game coun- 
try, one of the last 
natural wild life 
refuges of our 
Country. This road 
penetrates the last 
fastnesses of the 
Everglades ; the hab- 
itat of the uncon- 
quered Seminole In- 
dian, the egret, the 


cot onc The Tamiami Trai 


heron, Florida mal- 
lard, deer, wild tur- 
key, otter, raccoon, 
alligator, diamond 
back rattler, and 
the cotton mouth 


moccasin; a teaming wild life paradise, as yet almost un- 
touched in the central portions by man. 
ami Trail, connecting East and West Florida and ex- 
tending from Miami to Tampa, the word. “Tamiami” 
being coined from the terminal cities. 
cross-State road south of Lake Okeechobee and has no 


competitor in woods trail, foot 
trail or boat way for sixty miles 
northward and for forty miles 
southward. The number. of 
white men or even of Indians 
who have covered the territory 
spanned by it prior to the begin- 
ning of the road work can be 
counted on a very few fingers. 
The autoist speeding over its 
broad, level surface, limited only 
by what gas and machinery can 
accomplish in the way of speed, 
visions one of the last unex- 
ploited, untamed frontiers of the 
South. The terrain impresses 
one as being perfectly level, how- 
ever, it has a southward trend 
and at places rises to a height of 
twelve feet above sea level. 





It is the Tami- 


It is the only 




































A three-months-old captive eagle. 
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Twilight on 
the trail. 

A white-tailed 
deer takes 

to water. 


A ride along this 
Highway reveals to 
the sportsman and 
to those who love 
the denizens of the 
outdoors, an unend- 
ing panorama of 
wild life, an attrac- 
tion par excellence. 
The furred, scaled 
and feathered folk 
are as yet unaware 
of the destructive 
tendencies of certain 
bipeds and go about 
their affairs with un- 
concern and all too 
trustful indifference. 

The Tamiami 
Trail has opened up 
to the student and 
lover of bird life a 
vista of ornithologi- 
cal delight on a 
magnificent scale. 
This life is seen at 
its best and in larger 
numbers during tlic 
winter months when 


Florida’s New Coast-to-Coast Highway. the air lanes are 
Its Wild Life and Sporting Possibilities 


filled with the mi- 
gratory hordes. The 
native bird life is 


observed to best advantage when rains provide water for 
the aquatic creatures and growths upon which the birds 
feed. As the water recedes or dries up the birds seck 
lower levels for their water and food supply, and aban- 
don the vicinity of the Trail. 

In this open air theater each mile presents its scene of 


the habits, the tragedies, the 
quarrels, the life and death strug- 
gles of the wild folks, as pre- 
sented by natures clowns, trage- 
dians, villains, heroes and mu- 
sicians. The owls are represented 
by the great horned, barred, barn 
and screech varieties. Kingfishers 
flit up and down, the canal, coots 
and ducks rise in squawking pro- 
test, alarmed by the passing cars. 
Ducks of almost every fresh wa- 
ter variety make this section their 
resting place; especially in time 
of high water; the more com- 
monly seen are the blue bills 
(scaup), the teals, pintail, mal- 
lard, an occasional wood duck, 
and the ever present Florida mal- 
lard. The hawks, too, are plenti- 
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ful. This year the sparraw hawk, enemy of the warblers 
and sparrows, came in thousands. Among the larger 
hawks are seen the useful marsh harrier, the native red 
shouldered rater, the murderous sharp shinned and 
Coopers hawk. The transient broadwing, rough legged 
and pigeon hawks following in the wake of their mi- 
gratory food supply, can be seen in hundreds. At least 
three bald-headed eagles hunt the Trail some forty miles 
west from Miami. They 
are almost certainly doomed 
as they sit within easy gun 
shot range of the roadway. 
Three samples of the sav- 
agery of man were noted 
on one trip, the first a 
great white heron with 
a broken leg. ‘This mag- 
nificent fellow was vainly 
endeavoring to secure food 
on one leg, and must of 
necessity perish. Several 
coots and a duck were seen 
floating feet upward in the 
water, and a purple galli- 
nule was found in the road- 
way, shot and thrown 
away, to become food for 
the turkey and black buzzards (carrion crow), who are 
seen in droves, either soaring in the air or sitting in be- 
draggled groups on the canal banks. The swallow tailed 
kite, Audubons caracara, and the snail connoisseur, the 
Everglade kite, are to be seen in small numbers. 


HE birds which offer the most spectacular sights are 
the American egrets in platoons of thirty, snowy 
herons in squads of ten to twenty, little and great blue 
herons in companies of two hundred, and batallions ot 
white ibises in snow-white clouds of a thousand or more. 
Interspersed among these groups can be seen the great 
white heron, a straggler from the lower 
Keys, together with the wood ibis, or 
American stork, storm driven from the 
more northern prairies. In the vicinity of 
Carnstown three sand hill cranes were mis- 
taken at a distance for turkey until the 
glasses proved their 
identity. Specimens 
of yellow and black 
crowned night 
heron, little green 
heron, limpkin, 
and regiments of 
Louisiana heron, 
sit in solemn dig- 
nity on the canal 
bank, perch in 
nearby trees, or fly 
with clumsy effort 
at the approach of 
cars. Several great 
blue herons stood 
within fifteen feet 
of the speeding 
cars without so 
much as_ turning 
their heads as the 
cars passed by. 
The lateral ca- 
nals and marshes 
along the route of 
the Trail shelter 
many king clapper, 


You will want 
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In the canals are bass, gar and mud fish. 
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Virginia and sora rails, and Florida and purple gallinule, 
while in the vicinity of open salt waters are seen the 
brown pelican and the anhinga, or snake bird. A most 
interesting side trip can be made in a few hours from 
Everglades to the pelican rookery in the Ten Thousand 
Islands. Here hundreds of pelicans congregate for nest- 
ing. The island rookery is some fifteen acres in extent 
and on May 13th, 1928, was covered with birds which, 
however, at this time had 
not begun housebuilding 
operations. 

I sincerely wish that it 
were possible to write that 
along the Trail could be 
seen the green paraquet, 
the scarlet ibis in his crim- 
son glory, or the flamingo 
in his pink shadings, or that 
you might glimpse the 
whooping crane of stately 
stature. These beautiful 
creatures, once plentiful, 
are now extinct, unless as 
in the case of the roseate 
spoon bill, the Carolina 
paraquet and the _ ivory 
billed woodpecker, there 
still linger in some far distant sheltered haven of the 
’glades a few sole survivors. Bales of the Carolina para- 
quet sold for fifteen cents per skin in the not far distant 
past. A few voyagers of the ’glades, keys, and north- 
ward rivers know where these last remnants of bird life 
are making their last stand, however, the lives of these 
birds can best be protected by keeping their refuge a 
secret. The egret and other plumaged birds of today 
face the same fate meted out to the other showy plumaged 
birds, now that their last retreat has been made easily 
accessable. 

On Sunday, May 15th, 1928, on a marl prairie in the 
State Game Breeding Grounds, I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing seven wild turkey and one doe deer 
in a stretch of ten miles, all within two hundred 
yards of the highway over which hundreds of 
cars were traveling. I endeavored to secure pic- 
tures of two turkey hens who posed with much 

craning of necks in 
the tall grass across 
the canal and with- 
in fifty feet of the 
car. Failing to get 
them in an open 
place, I attempted 
to make them fly 
by shouting and 
Waving my arms 
and hat, but this 
they refused to do; 
meanwhile I stood 
on the _ running 
board of the car 
marking their lei- 
surely progress by 
the swaying grass. 
They probably had 
young, which ac- 
counted for their 
apparent tameness. 
I, however, did riot 
hear the. peculiar 
whistle of the 
young turkey. On 
this trip a coon 


your fishing tackle. 
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paid the penalty of 
curiosity and careless- 
ness with his life when 
he attempted to run be- 
tween the headlights. 
A lesser blue crane in 
attempting to clear the 
lights and car hit the 
side of the car, but ap- 
parently was not seri- 
ously injured. 

The non-saw-grass 
and the dryer portions 
of the Everglades ex- 
emplify why Florida 
was rightfully called 
the land of flowers. 
Here the ground is a 
floral carpet, its pat- 
tern made up of myri- 
ads of flowers of 
every shade and color; 
flowers blue, red, yel- 
low and white vie with 
one another in beauty 
of color and number. 
Even the cypress and 
other trees are laden 
with their flowering 
baskets of air plants, 
the waters bear their 
burden of flowering 
water growths too, 
especially the yellow 
water lily, the purple 
water hyacinth, and the 
blue bloom of the wa- 
ter lettuce. The water hyacinth was originally intro- 
duced into the Kissimmee River in an optimistic attempt 
to provide food for cattle, from whence it has spread 
north to the St. Johns River and south to the Miami 
River in such numbers as sometimes to seriously interfere 
with navigation of the smaller craft. 


S one’s eye feasts on this floricultural splendor, he 
is impressed with the calm quiet which pervades 
the ’glade expanses, all the more noticeable after the rush 
of motor travel. Gradually, however, one’s auditory and 
visual senses become aware of an undertone of activity 
and small noises. It is the rustle and stir of countless 
numbers of small tree birds and insects. Here pass or 
linger all the migratory varieties of warblers, wrens, fly 
catchers, nut-hatches, clouds of red-winged black and rice 
birds, and other species, together with the native blue 
jays, mocking birds, king birds, the cardinals and logger 
head shrike. Every two or three 
years, and for no apparent reason, 
there drifts Trailwards a deluge of 
robins, to 
plague the win- 
ter strawberry 
grower to dis- 
traction. Re- 
cently the east 
end of the Trail 
was flooded 
with bobolinks; 
a dozen were 
counted on the 
roadway, killed 
by motor cars. 
In early No- 
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Three osprey nests in one tree. 
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vember, wet weather 
conditions being favor- 
able, your Tamiami 
hunter begins to watch 
his favorite snipe 
grounds; patiently he 
scans the moist grounds 
tor the tell-tale signs, 
day after day he faces 
disappointment, then 
overnight they are 
here. It is not uncom- 
mon to secure the limit 
of twenty in a few 
hours, provided, of 
course, that your 
sportsman can effect a 
junction of shot and a 
corkscrewing target. 
With the Wilson snipe 
come the plovers and 
some few  yellowlegs 
and the all too rare 
woodcock. Once each 
year in the month of 
October along each 
pine-bordered edge of 
the southern ever- 
glades, congregate 
mourning or turtle 
doves in droves of hun- 
dreds and_ thousands, 
there to feed upon the 
ripe seed of the beg- 
garweed, and to depart 
when they have cleaned 
up the weed seed. From 
indications it would seem that these southern flocks make 
their way over the Keys, past Key West, thence to the 
West Indies for the winter months. The sale of 100,000 
shot gun shells by one hardware concern for the open 
1927 dove season would serve to indicate in what pro- 
fusion the birds may be found. On the opening date of 
October 16th, last, I stood under a pine tree and secured 
the limit of twenty-five birds in an hour and twenty 
minutes. Last year Dade, Broward, and Monroe coun- 
ties enjoyed their first legal shooting on doves, the season 
being advanced by the State Legislature to October 16th. 
The shooting lasts about two weeks, after which the 
birds migrate southward and are seen in constantly di- 
minishing numbers until, by the opening date for other 
game, none are left except a few stragglers or locally 


raised birds. 
A 
pelican 
rookery, - 


ti oe 


A short six years ago when 
the first floating dredge had 
rooted its way westward from 
Miami, scraping the centuries 
of accumulation of dead vege- 
tation and animal remains off 
their coral rock bed, and leav- 
ing behind a canal and a white 
roadway of coral rock, I was 
one of a party 
of hunters who 
made this first 
portion of the 
trail our hunt- 
ing grounds. 
Being close to 
civilization, the 
deer and turkey 
had been killed 
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off, but for the 
hound man it was 
a joy unconfined ; 
unconfined because 
at that time the 
game laws were 
conspicuous by 
their absence, and 
by the total disre- 
gard in which the 
few on the Statute 
Books were held. 
The first step to- 
wards game pro- 
tection was made 
in 1923 when a lo- 
cal bill was passed 
by the State Leg- 
islature authorizing the County Commissioners of Dade 
County to employ a game warden. The Public con- 
science in its relation to wild life conservation was just 
beginning to make itself felt. Consequently, in 1921 no 
bag limits and all year round seasons were the ‘order of 
not only the day but the nights as well. 

The first hunt in which I participated on the Trail 
was when the first thirty miles were made passable. On 
a winters night in 1921, we rode the Trail in cars while 
the hounds ranged the road and made short excursions 
through the water on each side. When a dog sounded 
the strike call we abandoned the cars and splashed our 
way, ankle to hip deep, through the saw grass flats, until 
we came to the myrtle, gum or oak island whereon the 
dogs were tearing asunder the quiet of night with the 
“treed notes.” If the dogs swam the canal we followed 
suit. In all our nocturnal hunting we never had a man 
or a dog bitten by a snake, nor did we lose,a dog via the 


‘gator route, although ’gators (at that time very plenti- 


s 


ful) are notoriously fond of dogs. I have never... 
heard of an alligator attacking a man. That © 
night’s hunt netted nine coons, one civet cat, 
one wild cat, six opossums, one seven-foot alli- 
gator, a shot at a panther, and a doctor bill for 
the “Honorable Slim McQuack”’ when a man- 
sized boar coon mistook Slim’s leg for a tree 
and did there and then, with malicious fore- 
thought, fasten his fangs into the anterior middle 
portion of the said Slim’s anatomy, and did 
there and then hang on with tooth and claw, 
despite the best efforts of some ten able-bodied 
hounds to dislodge the wrecker of Slim’s 
breeches, his peace of mind, and his anatomy, 
while Slim did there and then announce to the 
world his predicament in tones that rolled out 
over the silent expanses in caliopic volume. 
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A deserted Indian camp along the trail. 
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Today this sec- 
tion is barren inso- 
far as wild animals 
are concerned; 
gone are the coons 
and cats, gone the 
last alligator, gone 
even the water 
snakes, one party 
killing some ten 
thousand in the 
past year for their 
hides and another 
300 in an after- 
noon’s shoot. 
These kills were 
made possible by 
the unusually dry 
year just past and the consequent drying up of the ’glades 
so that the snakes, birds and animals have had to come 
to the canals for water. The ’glades at present are the 
dryest they have been in many years, and even the Cy- 
press ponds are waterless. The wild life of necessity 
goes to water, and that explains why at the present 
time so much of it can be seen in the vicinity of the 
canal from which the road making material was dredged. 
The Trail, therefore, is the salvation and at the same 
time the bane of the wild folks; salvation because the 
canal affords a permanent water supply in dry weather, 
and extermination because of man’s destructive complex. 


HE Tamiami Trail was officially opened on the 26th 

of April of this year. Last December the Trail was 
passable for cars over its length, provided drivers and 
occupants did not mind delay, inconvenience, or bad 
going. This opened up the southern point of the Big 
Cypress country, the last stronghold of the deer, bear, 
panther, and turkey in the southeastern United 

States. This section is composed of marl and 

muck prairie land, interspersed with cypress 

strands and occasional pine islands, and is one 

of the natural drainage overflows of Lake Okee- 

chobee to the Atlantic Ocean a hundred and more 

miles to the south and west. It is a vast ex- 

panse of land, submerged in the rainy season ex- 

cept for the islands of pine and cabbage palms, 

and a country rich in potential drainage possi- 

bilities and for the advantages it offers as a 

game country if properly conserved. With drain- 

age game should thrive as it never did before. 

The toll (especially of turkey) taken by rains 

in this section must be large, the water flooding 

the nests and destroying the eggs and young. 

(Continued on page 508) 


Come in June and try for a successful tilt with the big tarpon. 












HE bone fish of Florida’s coastal 
shallows has widened its circle of 


admirers until it is recognized by 





and men who have fished in many waters—both fresh and 
salt—declare it to be the greatest game fish of them all. 
They are found only along the Florida coast and 
their range extends from Fort Pierce down to 
the Key—Biscayne Bay being regarded as their 
most important habitation. 

The average weight of bone fish landed by 
anglers is about five pounds. Eight pounders, 
however, are not unusual and they have 
been recorded as high as eleven pounds in 
weight. The writer, a few weeks ago, saw 
one that he believes would have easily 
tipped the fifteen-pound mark. This fish 
was in the water some distance from the 
boat but all of his proportions were in evi- 
dence and he looked like the daddy 
of them all, 

It will interest fresh water ang- 
lers to know that the bone fish is 
caught in waters so shallow 
that the angler’s skiff 
will often be 
aground. Light 
tackle is the or- 
der of the day. 
The regulation 
fresh water 
casting outfit 
answers the 
purpose admi- 
rably. A heavy bait rod five and a half or six feet long, 
a reel that will hold at least 150 yards of number nine 
cuttyhunk line with an eighteen pound breaking test, 
double snell hooks and an egg shaped sinker is all the 
equipment necessary. The sinker should weigh one 
ounce; the center is drilled, through which the line is 
passed, and is held in position about fifteen inches from 
the hook by tying a piece of match stem at the desired dis- 
tance. The baits in general use are the ordinary hermit 
crabs. The bone fisherman works his bait through the 
bay, into a favorable position commanding the shallows in 

.which the fish are feeding. He then makes a long cast 
and allows his bait to rest on the bottom. Bone fish, as a 
rule, travel in small schools. It is an interesting sight to 
watch them feeding in with the tide and that is the time 
to cast for them. There are, to be sure, a few strollers 
that wander up and down the shallows at all times. 

I do not know of a branch of angling that will give a 
greater thrill than a school of bone fish finning their way 
through the waters in search of food. Their tails are 
plainly visible so that you can follow their every move- 
ment and as they approach nearer and nearer to the boat 
that is waiting for them the excitement mounts until 
nerves are tense and voices hushed. 

The experienced bone fisherman holds his rod pointed 
directly down the line. The reel should carry a slight 
click that gently sounds a warning that the bait is picked 
up. It is usually followed by a decisive run of five or six 
feet. This is the moment to strike sharp and strong and 






















































By A. P. LODEWICK 


anglers all over the world as a star of the first magnitude 















The author with a 7-pound bonefish, taken near Miami. 
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That Marvelous Bonefish 


An Enthusiast Tells Us of Albula Vulpes 


as the fish feesl the steel it darts away with 
unbelievable speed. The first dash takes 
out a hundred yards of line. It is fol- 
lowed by an attempt to reach the deep so desperate that it 
is difficult to believe that the fighting demon at the other 
end of your line weighs only five or six pounds. The first 
rush is checked. The sinker, meanwhile, has run 
back toward your rod so that your line is com- 
paratively free and the little aquatic torpedo at 
the far end is given a fighting chance. Then 
comes a sweeping circle that gives you scant 
chance to retrieve your line. The fight out there 
in the water is carried on with all the de- 
termination that was ever displayed by a 
musky of thirty pounds. The other ang- 
lers in your skiff begin to reel in their 
lines. It is a fair fight and you are given 
your chance, free from the possibilities of 
entanglement. 

There is no limit to the courage 
wy. 2 and determination of the fish you 
MG: . . . . 
yo are fighting, but there is a limit to 
its physical strength and slowly 
there comes the moment when 
it shows signs of tiring. 

' Foot by foot you 

gather in the line 
that is fought 
for every mo- 
ment. 

Now he is 
only twenty feet 
from the boat. 
It looks as if the 

battle was over and then he catches sight of you and is off 
again in a straight-away rush. Apparently he is as strong 
as ever. You retrieve a few feet of line and again he 
circles. Another rush and another check and so the bat- 
tle is carried on to the final flutter of physical exhaustion. 
As he swings in closer to the boat you gaze in silent 
admiration at the trim outline of this marvelous aquatic 
athlete whose beautiful silver sides glitter in the sun. Be- 
fore they fade you release your hook and turn him free as 
a great fighter worthy of the highest consideration that 
an accomplished angler can display towards a great 
antagonist. 










AST summer while fishing in Ontario waters with 
Bob Davis for small-mouth bass, I heard nothing 
but “bone fish” talk. I made up my mind then to have a 
crack at them. I am glad to have had the opportunity to 
do so. After fishing fresh waters for a lifetime I give the 
small mouth, the muskey and the salmon all the credit 
that is due them—but as a game fish the bone fish stands 
alone. Nothing in any water is his equal. Gregg, in his 
book on Florida East Coast Fishing says, “If the bone fish 
was as large as a tarpon with speed proportionate, no rod 
and reel used by hand could make him captive.” Pound 
for pound, the bone fish is, far and away, the king of 
them all. I have joined the fast growing club of “Bone- 
fish nuts.” This prize can be taken within plain sight of 
the buildings of Miami, Fla., twenty-five minutes from 
the city docks. 
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Down the Mackenvie 


The Beginning of the Freeze-Up (Part VI) 


By ORLANDO COBDEN BROWN 


UR- 
D 'x« 
t he 


blow at Range 
Island, one of 
our anchor 
ropes had fouled 
our propellor, 
so, with the 
help of our five 
Indian friends, 
we yanked her 
out and chopped 
off the rope, 
which was 
wound round 
and round so 
tight as to have 
actually cut for 
several inches 
right into the 
two - by - four 
sides of our tunnel, built out from the keel to protect the 
props. from the odd boulder. 

The Indians told us that three foot of snow had al- 
ready fallen. ‘They were pleased at this, for they said 
that an early snow would melt, both from above and 
below, and make the winter trails hard at the bottom to 
start with. A late snow makes a tough job at breaking 
trail for the fore-runner. 

That night, sleeping up under the gasoline tank in the 
poling boat, the Irishman got much annoyed at the pieces 
of floe ice, batting against the thin oak shell, and decided 
to go duck hunting, so off he high-tailed in the moonlight. 
Shortly afterwards, I heard the report of his gun, and 
soon he came back, soaked to the skin from falling into 
the river, and not with a duck, but with a beautiful loon. 

The only thing a loon is good for is to make a girl’s 
vanity bag out of, as this lone duck is a fish-eater, and 
more or less of an outcast. Moreover, the Indians didn’t 
like it for a cent, as they are most superstitious and claim 
it is bad luck to shoot a loon, much as a sailor feels about 
gulls. 

For four days we drifted along, lashed side-by-each, 
quite an impressive armada for this country. The sweep 
and majesty of the McKenzie must really be seen to be 
appreciated. 

About a mile in width, the river bore us along, steadily 
and smoothly, between snow-covered banks, which, with 
the spruce and jack-pine background, reminded me so 
much of some of those Japanese prints, particularly Fuji- 
yama. The most peculiar shade of cold green in the sky 
completed the landscape. Moisture from the river rose 
and covered the trees with hoar-frost. 

Johnny told us it was about twenty below. Anyway, 
I only had three good toe-nails left, even this early in 
the winter. 

Having but eight gallons of gas, we figured to salvage 
a drum along the bank, which one of the Indians had 
spotted from some wreck; unfortunately we passed it in 





Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Providence. 


the night; for 
we kept right 
on drifting 
along, through 
the darkness, 
one man stand- 
ing watch. 

On Sunday 
morn, October 
19th, we spot- 
ted Fort Simp- 
son in the dis- 
tance, just sixty 
days since leav- 
ing Waterways. 
After passing 
the Head of the 
Line, about sev- 
enty-five miles 
upstream, we 
had made bully 
time, just drift- 
ing. The Indians, in paddling upriver from Fort Simp- 
son, always had to track their canoes as far as Cache 
Island, so swift and narrow does the Mackenzie run at 
this point; hence the term “Head of the Line,’”’ meaning 
head of the track line. To track is to drag the canoe 
along upstream, by means of a line attached to dogs or 
Indians, who walk along the shore, meanwhile another 
fends off from the bank, with a pole. 

A huge island, called Green Island, sits plunk in the 
middle of the Mackenzie, several miles above Fort Simp- 
son; the main river itself widens out again to over a mile; 
and from the left, or west, a turbulent muddy torrent 
called the Liard, drains into the Mackenzie from way up 
in the Yukon Divide. 


S we passed Green Island, we cast loose from Johnny 

Sanderson, and eased over to the right bank, oppo- 

site the Fort. The Liard was running ice, in great floes, 

which shot out into the main river, but did not quite 
reach the farther shore, where we were headed. 

Here, we parked the scow together with the dogs, and, 
midst many howls and cries of loneliness, ran the gaunt- 
let in the poling boat, Eric steering, whilst I fended off 
the ice with a pole. 

Within an hour of landing, we were offered shelter in 
three places: Harris, the Indian Agent, invited us to keep 
bachelor quarters with him at the agency ;- Father Goue, 
of the Roman Catholic Mission, offered us a tiny log 
cabin, in which to set up our trading post; and Fred 
Camsell, the Factor at the Hudson’s Bay Company Post, 
offered the use of a log cabin over where we had left the 
scow. Some spirit! This hospitality of the Far North! 

As it was clearly impossible to get up the Liard, to the 
South Nahanni this year, we gratefully billeted with 
Agent Harris, and accepted the use of Father Goue’s log 
cabin to trade in. I slid over to the mission and pro- 
cured for my bum knee, some bear grease, engine oil, or 

(Continued on page 519) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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WORK WILL SOON BE UNDER WAY ON 
THE “BEAR RIVER MARSH” 


HE second efficiency bill which was passed and 

signed by the President carried an item of $200,- 

000 for the construction of dikes and other 
improvements necessary for the establishment of a wild 
fowl refuge at Bear River Bay, Utah. 


David Madsen, State Fish and Game Commissioner, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the new refuge. 
Mr. Madsen has been identified with the conservation of 
wild life for many years and has been untiring in his 
efforts to secure the reflooding of the Bear River Marshes. 


The work necessary for the reflooding of these marshes 
will be done under the direction of L. M. Windsor. Mr. 
Windsor has had an extended experience with western 
irrigation projects and is well fitted for the work that 
has been entrusted to him. He has made a careful study 
of the condition at Bear River and’ reported that the 
building of dikes and the restoring of fresh water, which 
now flows into Salt Lake, will eliminate the death area 
and afford a feeding and breeding ground for a great 
number of wild fowl. 

The work will be followed with the closest attention 
by the sportsmen and conservationists in this country. 
We believe it will be carried on successfully and that 
Congress will make appropriations for the development 
of such other refuges as may be necessary to fulfill our 
treaty obligations to the Dominion of Canada. 


es Fs 


NEW YORK DESCRIBES ITS 
RECREATIONAL AREAS 


EW YORK STATE has just issued an attrac- 
tive 120-page booklet of a size that fits one’s 
pocket and one which will serve as a guide to 

the state’s parks and recreational areas. ‘The book has 
been profusely illustrated with scenes from among the 
parks. It is available for general distribution through 
the New York State Council of Parks, with offices at 
302 Broadway, New York City, and also at Albany, 
N. Y. It is the first booklet of its kind to be published 
by New York State, although in line with what many 
of the other states are doing these days toward attracting 
tourists and campers. The booklet came as the result of 


a chat several’ weeks ago between Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, Robert Moses, Secretary of State and Chairman 
of the State Council of Parks; Frederick Stuart Greene, 
Superintendent of Public Works, and Alexander Mac- 
donald, the State Conservation Commissioner. 

The story in a nutshell, told by the booklet, is where 
the parks are located, how to get there and likewise what 
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may be expected upon arrival in the way of camping 
facilities, fishing, etc. A road map accompanies each of 
the eleven regional park districts with a double page key 
map in the center of the book showing the location of 
each of the regions at a glance and with a reference to 
the pages each region occupies in detail. 
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VERMIN VS. GAME 
Tee: is a growing movement among sportsmen 


to protect the useful game birds of this country 

by getting together and destroying the vermin 
that prey upon them. More and more attention is also 
being given to controlling the wandering dogs and cats 
that prey upon game birds during the nesting and mating 
season. 


In many sections sportsmen who are interested in 
game protection are spending some of their time ridding 
the woods and marshes of the predatory hawks and the 
owls and crows which annually kill ten times as much 
game as all gunners combined. It has been stated that 
the red squirrel alone will kill two hundred birds a 
season, while the great horned owl destroys annually 
covey after covey of quail. Special efforts are also being 
made to enlist the aid of the friends of insectivorous and 
song birds against the predatory crow who destroys thou- 
sands and thousands of eggs and young birds during the 
nesting season. 


se F & 


HUNGARIAN GAME BIRDS INCREASE 
; A LTHOUGH far from their native haunts and 


facing conditions to which they are unaccus- 

tomed, the Hungarian partridge is beginning to 
thrive in Pennsylvania, says the Tribune of Johnstown, 
Pa. 

“A survey recently completed by the Board of Game 
Commissioners showed that in the sections where they 
were liberated more than two years ago the birds have 
become acclimated and are increasing in numbers. In 
one county, where 216 were released, game protectors 
estimate there are 1,200 birds. They range widely and 
some coveys have been found as far as 30 miles from the 
point of original release. 

“This European bird, which is larger than our bob- 
white, prevailingly gray in color, and with a red-brown 
tail, was first released in 1925, when 3,962 individuals, 
the sexes about evenly divided, were liberated in several 
of the less mountainous counties. A year later 1,6+3 
birds were liberated. 

“The birds made the trans-oceanic trip in good condi- 
tion and at the time of liberation were in sound health. 
The principal difficulty in holding the birds in captivity 
resulted from their tendency to spring violently against 
the wires or bars of their cages, thus injuring their heads 
and wings. Once a wound had opened, other birds in the 
cage or crate often pecked at the wound so that infection 
sometimes developed with fatal results. 

“Birds were released only in localities thought to be 
suitable for them. In Germany, Hungarian partridges 
thrive better, in the lowlands, although in other parts of 
Europe and Oregon they thrive at various altitudes. In 
Pennsylvania the birds are faring best in more open 
regions and agricultural districts where they inhabit the 
fields and hilltops and where they find food of weed seeds 
and waste grain. In only one case have birds which were 
released disappeared. In all other cases the game pro- 
tectors have closely observed and guarded the birds and 
have found that they are on the increase. The principal 
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on credited for the success of the Hungarian partridge 
n Pennsylvania is that birds were liberated in good-sized 
coveys, not as individuals or isolated pairs. Unless these 
are liberated in coveys they do not thrive. 


“So far game protectors have not had uniform success 
in feeding these birds during the winter, and the chief 
problems of the species seem to be concerned with satis- 
factorily weathering the cold season in the face of lack of 
food, natural enemies with which they are not yet well 
acquainted and the inclement weather. It has been found 
that the birds learn rather slowly to eat grains that are 
put out for them. 

“While the Game Commission has not yet undertaken 
extensive experiments in rearing these birds in specially 
fenced plots of ground as they do in Germany, the prob- 
ability is that this method will be tried within a few 
seasons.” 


es Fe & 


THE HAPPY SIDE OF LIFE 
\ MEETING of outdoor manufacturers was held 


in Chicago last month for the purpose of formu- 

lating plans for a national drive to promote 
sports and outdoor recreation. There was a good atten- 
dance and after Iver Hennings of the South Bend Bait 
Company had set forth his reasons for calling them to- 
gether, it was addressed by Major John L. Griffith, 
Commissioner of Athletics of the Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence. He spoke in part as follows: 


“T sometimes wonder if the manufacturers, the jobbers, 
the dealers and the salesmen realize how much pleasure 
they bring into life. We buy some things because we have 
to, and there is no special pleasure in having to buy them, 
but when we buy sports equipment of any sort, there is a 


whole lot of fun connected with the transaction. Witness 
the small boy, as he goes into a store with the fifty, 
seventy-five cents or dollar he has saved to buy a baseball. 
Or watch the men and women in the store trying out 
new golf sticks, or the adults in the sporting goods store 
buying fishing tackle or hunting equipment. Half the 
fun of going on a fishing trip is in getting your tackle 
ready and in planning the excursion. So I say that you 
men have brought a lot of pleasure into life because you 
have made these things available. 

“What a calamity it would be and what a drab world 
this would be if, by any stroke, all of the sporting equip- 
ment of the United States should be destroyed. And, 
looking at this from the other standpoint, how much 
pleasure you bring to us because you have made it possible 
for us to enjoy all kinds of sports experiences, because of 
the improved equipment that you turn out.” 

The result of the meeting was the formation of the 
American Sports Association—not to replace any existing 
organization, but to serve as a parent organization in an 
endeavor to coordinate the efforts of all. 


es Fs 


BOBWHITE AND PLOWMAN ARE 
MUTUALLY FRIENDLY 


out the United States, both for sport and because 
of the cheery call of the male, which has enlivened 
those who have had opportunity to listen to it. 


As America went west and got beyond the regular 
range of the bobwhite, there were efforts to transplant it 
to the newer regions. The farmer is a good friend of the 
bobwhite, for cultivated fields are more favorable than 
Virgin territory for the bird. 


Ts bobwhite has always been a favorite through- 
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In a recent pamphlet issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture the author says that in trying to 
estimate how much the introduction of bobwhites into 
western Kansas and Colorado has had to do with their 
spread westward, one meets with difficulties. It seems 
to be rather commonly supposed that there were no birds 
west of central Kansas before agriculture began. There 
is no doubt that they increased rapidly in numbers all 
over western Kansas, as well as eastern and southeastern 
Colorado, as soon as farming operations commenced. 


“In Kansas the most interesting feature of the history 
of the bobwhite,” says this author, “is the rapid increase 
in numbers after the eighties west of the hundredth 
meridian. ‘This wonderful increase went hand in hand 
with the increase in pinnated grouse, or prairie chickens. 
It seems more plausible, however, to suppose that a few 
birds did really exist in favorable spots all over western 
Kansas, enough to make a rapid response as soon as food 
became plentiful. It must be remembered that in this 
region for many years after the advent of man, small 
game was scarcely shot at all, which gave the game birds 
unusual opportunities to spread.” 


es Fs SS 


THE RING-NECKED PHEASANTS 
Ss much propaganda has been circulated about the 


ring-neck pheasant, a game bird, that the Bureau 
of Research and Information of.the Board of 
Game Commissioners has given the specie considerable 
investigation,” writes Waldemar F. Wood in his inter- 
esting Pennsylvania publication, Trigger and Creel. 
“Reports have been received by the field officers that 
the English pheasants destroy considerable wild life. So 
they do and so do all birds, characteristic with the feath- 
ered family, but the good qualities of this specie of pheas- 
ant, an insectivorous bird, overbalance its bad features, 
and, to the agriculturist, are a real asset. Besides the 
recreation and sport it affords the gunners, it is valued 
as a trophy (thousands of them being mounted annually 
It is estimated that more than 
170,000 of these male birds were killed during last hunt- 
ing season. The law prohibits the killing of the female 
bird. 


“Reports have been received that the ring-neck pheas- 
ants kill young rabbits. They do kill a few young rabbits 
in the nesting season. So do chickens and turkeys. At a 
season of the year, however, when birds and rabbits are 
nesting on the ground, the ring-neck’s principal food is 
insect life, but like all birds they are carnivorous and must 
have some animal food. But to say that ring-necks de- 
stroy full-grown rabbits and kill domestic poultry is 
absurd. 

“One report has it that a farmer witnessed a male 
ring-neck pheasant tackle a 12-pound goose and that the 
game bird was tearing off the flesh in an effort to kill it. 
When this case was investigated by a member of the 
Research Bureau of the Game Commission it was learned 
that the report was erroneous. Such depredations are 
principally credited to the cock bird. Who could imagine 
that this male bird who assists in hatching the brood of 
pheasant chicks, with part-time setting, alternating with 
the hen, would destroy for a living the small birds of 
other birds that nest on the ground and young rabbits. 
The ring-neck destroys many species of mice and moles, 
and occasionally picks out baby rabbits before their eyes 
are opeg, but don’t let any one kid you that the rabbits 
are going to be killed by pheasants after they get their 
eyes open. In Chester County alone it is estimated that 
ten thousand male pheasants were bagged by the hunters 
the past season.” 





Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Range Finders 
PARTY who says he likes to shoot his ducks 
A with a rifle and who must, as a result, be about 
as popular about a duck marsh as a hawk in a 

game bird sanctuary, wants to know about the Zeiss 
range-finder and whether he would get enough out of it 
to justify expending 
a couple of hundred 
dollars. 

The answer is no. 

I don’t know 
about the Zeiss, 
which is stated to be 
18 inches long and 
weigh 5 lbs., but I 
have had much 
Army experience 
with various lemons 
in this line from the 
old prismatic Wel- 
don, first used in the 
Army twenty years 
or more ago, to the 
“meter-base” Barr & 
Stroud or B & L 
type used in connec- 
tion with machine 
gun work. 

The range-finder 
on a big battleship is 
nearly as important 
as the big guns 
themselves, and 
with the two lenses 
set about half the 
width of the ship 
apart, they get won- 
derfully accurate 
readings. The same ' 
type of finder with 
inter-lens distance of 
only a meter or 39 
linches, is good 
where you can pick 
up something defi- 
nite to sight upon, 
like a telephone pole, 
and where the wind 
does not insist on 


tube around on its pivot and where the man taking the 
observations is not under fire and very, very nervous, but 
a good machine- -gun crew can spot their own ranging 
bursts where there is any dust or other such indication 
about as well as they can get it by setting up the finder 
and trying to get the thing to behave. 

Generally speak- 
ing, anything the 
sportsman is justi- 
fied in carrying into 
the field is worthless 
for the purpose of 
obtaining ranges. 

The Weldon, for 
instance, can be 
slipped into the vest 
pocket about as eas- 
ily as a cigar. 

For obtaining 
ranges it is about: as 
useful as one, but 
much less soothing. 


Self-Contained 
Rifle Scopes 


The more or less 
fool-proof rifle scope 
is about with us. I 
refer now to that 
sort of instrument 
which is zeroed 
once and for all, 
and which does not 
present a_ tempting 
collection of wind- 
age and elevation 
dials and thimbles 
for the manipulation 
of the child-like 
minds who are al- 
ways found around 
a telescope that is 
sighted in just so by 
long and patient 
firing. 

Sixty days ago a 
scope maker sent to 
me an experimental 


twisting the long A promising youngster, glass with windage 
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and elevation all done by moving the 
reticule through the agency of small 
screws and a screw-driver. That is the 
tube itself is held immovably in_ its 
mounts, all the adjustment is done with- 
in the tube by moving the pointer. 

Today comes the formal announcement 
of another scope maker that such glass is 
now available. A third who makes the 
best target scope on the market, has been 
promising such a glass for the past six 
months. Evidently the other boys sorter 
snuck-up on him. 

The scope now available has the pointer 
or reticule adjustable three ways, wind- 
age, elevation, and for parallax, which 
means of course parallel with the direc- 
tion of the tube. 

Total weight is less than 15 oz. 

This is what the average man needs. 
My old friend Towny Whelen to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the average rifle 
buyer and shooter in this country is not 
an assiduous student of books on ballistics 
or gun-crank magazines any more than 
the average motor car buyer is a regular 
reader of magazines on automobiles. If 
you can get the buyer of a thousand 
dollar motor car to read the free book of 
instructions telling him how to keep his 
thousand dollar investment from wearing 
out, you are lucky. Just why some of my 
nut friends think that the average shooter 
is going to read long dissertations on how 
to sight in a scope and what is meant by 
a minute of angle, I don’t know. 

The successful scope is one that is put 
on by a scope maker, sighted for a given 
range and turned over to the shooter to 
be used that way forever and ever, any- 
how for a couple of years. 


Concerning Shooting Glasses. 


Most light conditions can be improved 
for shooting by some of the special glass- 
es, corrected or in a state of nature. Too 
violent illumination may be toned down 
by the correct shade of glass, without cut- 
ting out any of the useful side of the light. 
Poor light may be stepped up or ampli- 
fied as signals are in your radio set. 

Since 1913 I have been using a pair of 
King Rifleite shooting glasses, corrected 
for my particular variety of cock-eye 
which happens to be astigmatism. They 
were made by the F. W. King Optical Co. 
of Cleveland, importers of the peculiar 
yellow glass from Jena which King bap- 
tized as Refleite, Fred King himself be- 
ing an old shooter and a frequent con- 
tributor to shooting papers. 

Fifteen years is quite a fair test of a 
glass—or a wife or a bootlegger or any 
other article requiring long and _persis- 
tent study as to its virtues and failings. 

Rifleite is a bit harsh for midsummer 
California sunlight, but for a one-pair 
shooting glass in which your Rx is to be 
ground, it is my idea of the best bet. The 
proof is that I own no other shooting glass 
with my correction in it. 

Its particular virtue lies in its ability 
to make a good light out of a poor one. 
At that dear Camp Perry, conditions quite 
often occur wherein the thousand yard 
targets present the pleasing appearance 
of a row of rusty nailheads on a dirty 
grey fence. When you try to get con- 
trast between front sight and grey fence 
you are lost. The old white line is gone. 
This brilliant Rifleite stuff does more to 
correct such dull conditions than any other 
optical aid excepting a telescope sight. 

I have been trying out lately another 
form of shooting glass, available at this 
King Co. and at the American Optical 
Co. of New York, better adapted to harsh 
lights and very soothing to the eye. I 
should prefer it for bright light on water 
or the desert although I am not sure it 
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In Another Month THEY'LL Be Comin’ South 
Bring ’em down with an 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,000 


“THEY” are the host of wildfowl—following warmer weather. 
fast-—and high, or weave through the rushes like ghosts. 

You need a good gun to get your man-wise bird these days. 

And L. C. Smith Guns are good guns, proven on all kinds of shooting— 
from ocean to ocean, from lakes to gulf. The Field Grade, illustrated here, 
retails at $40.00. Your dealer will be glad’ to show it to you. He has other 
L. C. Smith models, too. If not, write for descriptive Booklet H 41. 


They fly 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, New York 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


An L. C. Smith Gun won the last Grand American 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750 
Single Barrel trap guns $100 to $750 


IthacaSuper10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. because the. 154 
oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder and 4 oz. more shot than the 


heaviest 12 ga. The little .410 Ithaca is a winner 


Send for free Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY ~ Ithaca,N.Y. - Box 25 


WHY NOT sen seriee: Smee 

andFallgatheringbut- G&S 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of-kinds for cole 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 
Send 10 cents (not stempa) for my Illustrated Pro- 
spectus before sendi: utterflies. Mr. Sinclair. 
Dealer in insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San 
Diego, Calif. 


She World-Wide 


lefever 


A NATIVE of 
the Soudan with 
wild guinea fowl 
shot with a 
Lefever. 


The Reli- 


able Le-J 


fever is 
sold 
and 

used all 
over the 
globe. Always 
dependable. 


“Who Ever Saw 
ABroken Lefever?” 


Singles $16.00-Doubles $28.25. 
Send for Folder. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
Box 14; Ithaca, N.Y. 
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“| JOSTAM MFG.CO. i: 





Hrag Carbine 
rifle. In fine used condition. all working 
ts guaranteed forone year. Send today 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov’t goods. 
TERMS CASH 1627-0 Nort 
Noc.0.D._W. STOKES KIRK 7627,0, North 10tn Street 
FOR 
RIFLES 
SHOTGUNS 
1927 proved a success for this new pad. It’s a winner with the t 
Send for our free ‘‘NO KICK COMING”’ Catalog. Address Dept. C, 
6262 sroapway CHICAGO, 


All the qualities of a high price ay 975 
or our Free 50-page illustrated satalee of money 
u 
——————————————— COO, 
JOSTAM NEW HY-GUN RECOIL PAD 
AND 
and field sh 3 everywhere. From your dealer or direct ONLY 
Largest Mfrs. of recoil pads in the world. 


or 
Vacation Trips 


Webley Air Fistol 


Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 
Develop your marksmanship with this perfectly 
accurate and powerful air pistol. Shoots skirted 
lead pellets. At 10 yards will group within an 
inch. Practice silently at home or outdoors, 
Powerful enough to kill small game, Guaranteed. 
Mark I, calibre .22 or .177 
Mark II, De Luxe model calibre, 

-22 or .177 
Pellets, calibre .177 per thousand 
Pellets, calibre .22 per thousand. 

(> Beware of old models without 

Trigger Adjustment Screw. 


| Full Line of W. & C. Scott Shot 
, Guns and Big Game Rifles _.. 
Expert Gun Repairing Springfields Restocked 


Send 25c. in Stamps for 128 page, most com- 
plete, catalog of American & European 
7 Arms ever issued. : 
A. F. STOEGER, Insc 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 
Right Tobacco for 
“Breaking in” a Pipe 


Ohio man enjoys wite’s gift of two 
years previous for the first time 





















There are many veteran pipe-smokers 
who have never discovered Edgeworth. 
These hardy souls are prone to advise 
new smokers that a pipe must be old be- 
fore it can be sweet. True, an old pipe is 
sweet. But how can a man breaking in a 
new pipe achieve this sweetness? Let 
Mr. Shera’s letter tell you: 


Columbus, Ohio 
March 10, 1927 










Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Two years ago my wife gave me an 
expensive pipe. I smoked it a great 
deal for two or three weeks, put it 
aside, then began smoking it again. 
This time it was very strong. Vet- 
erans told me that it had been smoked 
too hard for a new pipe and should be 
put away. 

The pipe was laid away again. A 
short time ago I got it out and smoked 
one of the common brands of tobacco 
in it. The results were disappointing. 
I told the druggist of my experience 
with it. He asked if I had tried Edge- 
worth. I told him I never had. I fol- 
lowed his suggestion, and I am honest 
when I say that it has restored the 
sweetness to the pipe, and has made 
me wonder: Was it the pipe or the 
brand of tobacco that caused me to 
lay it away for the long period of 
time? 

As a novice, I prefer Edgeworth ; and 
I am going to stick to it, as I feel 
satisfied that there is none better on 
the market. 
























Sincerely yours, 
Philip C. Shera. 
Evidently, smokers can’t resist the im- 
pulse to write their praises of Edge- 
worth. 








To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 

Let:us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the 
samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes 
in quality. 

Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 7 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a spe- 


cial week-end-size can for 35c that is just 
the thing for outdoor men who love their 


pipes. 
[v% your radio—tune in on WRVA, elena | 
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would beat the Rifleite for rifle shooting. 
It is known variously as “Actinic,” and 
is quite blue-black in appearance. 

Quite often distressing light in shooting 
comes from the foreground, not from the 
sky as most shooters believe. Old shoot- 
ers have found out that with harsh yellow 
foregrounds like a stubblefield, for in- 
stance, blocking out the lower half of the 
lens affords relief, the easiest way being 
with surgeon’s tape, later removed by the 
aid of some of the solvents like gasoline. 


Martinis 


At the time this is written, early in 
June, our 1928 Free Rifle Team is about 
ready to sail for Europe to endeavor to 
bring back the Argentine Cup, emblem- 
atic of the Free Rifle team championship 
of the world. Said cup was wrested from 
the Yankees in 1925 and since then the 
Swiss have handed our parties appear- 
ing at their regular stamping grounds 
another licking just to prove that they 
meant the first one. 

The United States Team consists of 
Martin, Cavalry, Hinds, Infantry, Woods 
and Tisher of the Marines, Bruce of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and Nuesslein and 
Dinwiddie of Washington, D. C., with 
“Moc” McDougall of the Marine Corps 
team captain. 

This is a tough outfit and no gang for 
the Swiss to meet in a dark alley. Fisher 
Nuesslein is world’s small bore champion, 
twice won in Europe. All were veterans 
of this Free Rifle game. 

Also the team was picked early, and 
was fitted out with Swiss Martini actions, 
for the offhand and kneeling positions be- 
cause of the greater speed of the ignition. 
These are two things I have urged on the 
powers that be since the first trimming the 
team got some years ago. The Swiss 
train practically the year round, we had 
the pleasing notion that we could pick a 
team and stick it on a steamer a week 
later and take on the Swiss champs a 
week after the steamer hit the west coast 
of Europe. Also that our slow. Spring- 
field action could compete with the Mar- 
tini offhand where speed is all-important. 

This gang may not beat the Swiss this 
year, but they go better heeled and better 
trained than any team we ever sent any- 
where in the rifle game. 

In practice the boys were exceeding the 
Swiss world championship winning scores 
right along and this three weeks before 
they sailed. While there is a wide gulf 
between scores made in practice and in 
hot competition, when fired by the average 
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man, this outfit is not average and there js 
not likely to be much variation between 
pre-match form and what they do in the 
big shoot. 

To sooth the feelings of the patriots 
who may be all fussed up about this 
Martini stuff, it may be well to point out 
that the Martini is a real American ac- 
tion and the Springfield—merely a modj- 
fied Mauser—is not. 


Boat-tail Bullets 


About this boat-tail bullet stuff. It is 
well not to be deceived by the extraordi- 
nary ranging power of this tapertail 
bullet, now our Army standard and made 
in sporting form by some factories. What 
the bullet will do at 2,000 meters is of 
much less importance to you than whether 
it is the best bullet for your big game 
rifle for work not over 200 yards. 

I spent the best part of a year in the 
Army in experimental work in Florida on 
this boat-tail bullet and in this work 
reached some fixed conclusions. One of 
them is that the boat-tail bullet is em- 
phatically not the bullet for the rifle with 
worn barrel—because of the short bear- 
ing it has, and the lack of any tendency 
to upset and take the rifling promptly in 
such a barrel. Another is that the boat- 
tail is much tougher on the barrel than 
the flat-base; gas cutting and other forms 
of erosion is more marked with it because 
of its poor gas seal. 

The virtues of the boat-tail do not show 
to any particular extent until it drops to 
nearly the velocity of sound or about 1100 
ft. per second. In turn this means after 
it has travelled over a half mile—and 
far beyond game ranges. Inside of the 
barrel its shorter bearing and _ lessened 
friction results in slightly lower pressures 
—but this is something for the ammunition 
to worry about. In a worn Krag barrel 
brought to me by a forest ranger friend 
the boat-tail keyholed at 50 yards. Using 
the old long bearing 220 gr. bullet the 
rifle returned to fair accuracy once more. 

It makes nice advertising talk, this 
taper-tail, but its chief virtues are not 
those that concern the big game hunter, 
while it has some decided objections to 
offset its said virtues. 

Where the boat-tail will shine, as | 
suggested a year ago to my Western 
Cartridge Co. friends, is in the .22 Long 
Rifle, the velocity of which is within the 
useful range of the boat-tail from start 
to finish. This is true also of other low 
velocity bullets where wind effect has to 
be considered. 





Questions and Answers 


SHOOTING EpIToR—What kind of powder is 
used in the factory loading of the Winchester 
.32-20 Superspeed cartridge? I note that it is 
made of perforated cylinders rather than the 
little disks found in the H. V. and standard 
smokeless loads for this cartridge -and there- 
fore assume that it is not Sharpshooter. Is 
it a nitrocellulose base or nitroglycerine base 
powder, and will it pit the barrel as much as 
the old H. V. cartridge? 


Have you any data on the relative accuracy 
of the Superspeed cartridge? Whelen states 
that the H. V. bullet is less accurate than the 
normal velocity cartridge because the velocity 
is too high for the length of the bullet. Since 


‘the velocity is higher and the bullet shorter 


in the Superspeed one might expect very poor 
accuracy. How about it? 


Which of the various factory .32-20 loads 
would you recommend for general use in small 
game and vermin shooting from the stand- 
point of accuracy and life of barrel? 

Thank you for your trouble. 

MINNEAPOLIs. 


ANSWER—Most of the loading companies are 
turning to some form of progressive burning 
powder for the .32-20 and .25-20, naturally the 
finer cuts. I have no sample on hand of the 
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Winchester loading of this ammunition, but 
you may take it that all of this stuff will be 
loaded with powder having about the same 
ballistic performance and erosion as No. 17, 
cut of course to suit the loading in qucstion 
and carrying such numbers as I. M. R. 1204. 
used by one of the companies in their Hispeed 
loading. 


Such powders are merely nitrocellulose with 
a coating or deterrent to control the rate of 
burning. 

Barrel pitting in these calibres was due 


mostly to the primer. Use the new Kleanbore 
or such primer and you will find that your 
erosion and corrosion troubles are through. 

Don’t worry about theory as to effect of 
bullet length on accuracy. The 110 gr. bullet 
at 3400 ft. in the Springfield shoots into 5 
inches at 200 yards in a heavy rifle, and this 
is short enough and light enough for te:t. 

The .25 and .32-20 are not rifles of high 
accuracy ; you can expect about 3-inch g:oups 
at 50 yards, possibly a little better. 

Load: Try the Kleanbore Remington stuf 
in the Hispeed for work requiring flat flight 
and punch, the old loading, same primer, 
metal patch bullet, for lesser work. There is, 
however, a very wide difference in point 0 
strike due to barrel vibration, and you will 
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have to use entirely different sight adjustment 


- the two loads. 
" SHOOTING EDITOR. 


gxooTinc EpItoR—Will you kindly tell me 
the correct “pull” (in pounds) for a .22 cal. 
target pistol. I wish to learn to do some good 

shooting. 

ave shot 48 out of a possible 50 at 20 
yards with the standard American target. 
My friends told me that my “No. 10” Stevens 
pistol pulled too hard, so I had it made lighter. 
it is now so light that it goes off at an eleven- 
ounce pull and is so light that my shooting 
has fallen off badly. Then too, it is not safe. 

Would you advise “shorts or long rifle car- 
tridges ? TRYON. 

ANSWER—The correct pull on a .22 target 
pistol—single shot of course—should not be 
over 244 Ibs. unless there is something in your 
makeup that calls for more weight. t 

Naturally you cannot get an automatic .22 
down to this figure, and still depend on its 
firing only one shot at a time. — 

Shorts are O. K. in rifles or pistols cham- 
bered for them, but inferior in every way to 
the Long Rifle accuracy, high development and 

wer. 

Don't use Shorts in arms chambered for the 
Long Rifle, and don’t buy a gun chambered 
for Shorts except for a little potting around 
at tin-cans or what not. 

Your score of 48 does not indicate that your 
pull was so very wrong, but in any event the 
2 to 2% Ib. weight is the commonly used one, 
and keeps over the minimum 2 lbs. required 


The copperhead snake. 
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by pistol shooting rules in competition. The 
2% |b. is the better figure because you can 
then change over to a revolver which must 
not fall below 2% Ibs. without feeling the 
difference in pull weight. 
Good luck. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 


SHooTING EpITorR—Please advise me which 
would be the better sight for the Sauer-Mauser 
rifle, 24-inch barrel, the No. 48M _ Lyman 
Micrometer Windgauge Receiver Sight with 
or without disc, or the No. 35 Lyman Wind- 
gauge Receiver Sight. The price is immaterial. 
What type of Lyman Front Sight would you 
recommend—ivory, gold, ordinary shape or 
caterpillar type. 

GOLDSBORO. 

ANSWER—I should much prefer the .48 Ly- 
man, dise carefully left at home, and the 
largest aperture used for hunting. For hunt- 
ing alone, preferably the milled head windage 
screw replaced by a slotted head screw to pre- 
vent accidental displacement by others or by 
friction in a scabbard or in carrying. This 
is done by most of the special makers, and 
Lyman will, or should, make the same replace- 
ment to order. 

Front: I prefer the King smallest size gold 
bead, not polished, for use in ordinary lights, 
but given a rub with a piece of leather if to 
be used in heavy timber or other poor light. 

Put your Lyman on first, then determine 
the right height of front by actual firing. In 
many cases you will need a higher front sight, 
for which reason don’t buy it first. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


Courtesy the 
American 
Museum of 
Natural 
History 


Our Three Rattlesnakes 


(Continued from page 461) 


black. He is fond of frogs, and also 
eats mice and other rodents, as well as 
very young birds. On the other hand, 
he is one of the favorite victims of the 
loggerhead shrike, which kills numbers 
of them and hangs them up on thorns or 
barbed-wire fences. 

The largest and most dangerous of our 
rattlers is the diamond-back of the South- 
ern States, ranging from North Carolina 
to Florida and westward to the Missis- 
sippi, being found in pine swamps and 
hammocks and in patches of the dwarf 
palmetto, where its color easily conceals it 
from view. Its strike is often fatal. 


This magnificent species reaches six 
or eight feet in length and nearly five 
inches in thickness, with a head over three 
inches wide and fangs an inch long! It 
does not try to run away, it will not be 
tamed, it is ever alert and on guard, and 
Never lacks for courage. At night it 
Prowls about in search of its prey, being 


especially fond of rabbits, which are 
killed almost instantly by a stroke of its 
powerful fangs and swallowed after they 
are dead. The young number from seven 
to twelve and are fully mature in two 
years. 

I have seen the dreaded bushmaster of 
the South American jungles and the king 
cobra of Malaysia, both of which become 
larger and often more aggressive than 
the diamond-back, but neither species in- 
spires me with a more wholesome fear 
than our own Florida product. If, in my 
wanderings through the pine woods, I 
catch sight of an olive or grayish-green 
snake with large diamond-shaped mark- 
ings of darker hue, I do not stop and 
turn it over to see whether its belly is 
yellow, but kill it on sight if I possibly 
can. However, such fine discrimination 
would rarely be necessary, because the 
snake usually sees one first and sounds 
his loud, rasping rattle in sinister warn- 


ing. 
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FOLSOMS HOLSTERS 


LEATHER tCANVAS GOODS 
POLICE EQUIPMENT ETC, 


TRUFIT “Quick Draw” 
Angle of belt loops on TRU- 4 


the right position (not 
Straight up and down) for 
lightning fast ‘‘Quick Draw’’ 
across the body, from the 
left, with the right hand, 


TRUFIT “Safety Strap” 


Made to fit exact model of pistol. 
Heavy oil-treated leather; will not 
ride up. Give model, calibre and 
length of barrel, in ordering 

Small Frame Revolvers. . 

Military and Police... 


Holsters .......... 
Write for Folder--Holsters and Police Goods 


ij H.e-D. FOLSOM ARMS a? 


314 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


Cleaning 
Pack 


Prevents 
Rust and 
Wear. Get 
one and 
keep your 
Gun like 


At your Dealer’s, or 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c in 
stamps for sample 





Just what ev sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days. 
Water-Proof 


MARBLES ‘Match Box 


is size of 10 gauge shell — easil 
carried in au made of seamless beens, rt 
water-proof swinging top, and wide roug ‘or 
striking. Get one today pat be sure of dry matches 
60c at your dealer’s or sent by mail post- 
paid. Ask for our complete Free Catalog. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
S26 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A, 
(49 y 


with 

YouR 
ORDER BRINGS YOU THIS 3 

LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 
OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 

Pay expressmen balance due, 

$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bar- 

= ever offered, full $16 value. 

lue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 

grip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice. Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 
Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 
JENKINS, 621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT. 263 LS 


ARMY HAVERSACK 


heavy canvas, with leather sling, 
with pockets, for campers, farmers, 
a woodsmen, 


Price $1.00 POSTPAID 
Illustrated catalog, 380 pages, issue 
1927, at 50 cents, show tents, high- 
powered rifles, helmets, saddles, etc, 
# Special circular for 2c. stamp. Es- 
JZ tablished 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons 
501 Broadway New York City 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
, Ammunition & Parts 
jerkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - 
+ Webley - Scott, etc. 
Arms & Ammunition 


ck in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Target, Air Pistols. *SpringfieldsRestocked. *Expert 
Repairing. Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Edited by 
DONALD STILLMAN 


Reservoir Angling 
Ts last rays of the setting sun were dancing and 


shimmering on the rippling waters as our little 
skiff rounded the point and headed into the main 

lake. The weather was warm, but in the clear, humidless 
air the distant shore stood out with a distinctness that was 
almost theatrical in effect. Directly on our right rose the 
rugged shores of Great Island, heavily-timbered and tow- 
ering some two hundred feet above the water’s edge. It 
was that magic hour of the afterglow when bass 
begin feeding on the surface and when the 
‘ fly-caster reaps his reward. A 
wood thrush sang on the 
heights above us. A veery 
answered from the 
depths of the hemlock 
grove by the stream. 
The wind died away to 
the merest zephyr. The 
dancing waters sub- 
sided. All was still. 

Peter had the oars 
and I was casting a 
feather minnow, 
dropping it lightly 
here and there—now 
beside a fallen for- 
est monarch, now in 
a crevice between the 
splintered rocks which 
had thundered down 
the hillside in ages long 
past. For a few moments 
there was no sound save 
the hiss. of the line through a 
the air and the light spat as the ‘Se 
lure hit the water. Then sudden- ““@ 
ly came a savage strike and my reel 
sang out as through the parting spray 
leaped a gleaming foam-flecked small- 
mouth. A long rush followed and some 
fifty feet away he again came to the sur- 
face. Lowering the rod a bit I let the line run out—and 
behold, the bass turned suddenly and came tearing along 
the surface directly for the boat. Ten feet away, he 
veered, rose in another smashing break and with the speed 
of light dashed toward the boat and under. I had barely 
time to ease off my line, pass the rod around the stern of 
the boat and turn to meet a frenzied eighty-foot rush. 

Then down he went—deeper and deeper—and I 
worked him in close to the boat where he lay quietly. To 
me, this is the most trying period of a hard fight. The 


Again he came to the surface. 


moments of waiting seem endless and all is uncertainty. 


Taking advantage of the moment’s inactivity, I was 
relighting my pipe when I felt my quarry rising toward 
the surface. One moment the water lay calm and black, 
the next it was burst asunder as the enraged bass flung 
himself this way and that in a vain endeavor to throw 
the hook. It was his last flurry. With outstretched net, 
Peter watched every movement of the flagging fight. 
There came a moment when the fish lay motionless. 

The net swept forward through the dark water, 

there was a tremendous splashing and an 

instant later the big bass was pound- 

ing the boards in the bottom of the 
Gost... . 

The above incident did not 

take place in the Canadian 

or Minnesota woods. As 

a matter of fact, it oc- 

curred on Kensico 

Reservoir, one of many 

sizeable lakes in the 

New York City 

watershed, and a 

scant twenty miles 

from the great me- 

tropolis itself. Ken- 

sico is a_ beautiful 

lake. ‘There are no 

houses along the 

immediate waterfront 

and most of it is heavily 

wooded. Black ducks 

breed upon the lake, while 

other wildfowl, not to men- 

tion deer, rabbit, coon and 

other small game, find sanctuary 

in the protected area where shooting 

is prohibited. The lake is stocked with 

small- and large-mouth bass, pike, pick- 

erel, pike-perch, lake trout, white and 

yellow perch and small fry. The fishing 

is really fair and we make many respect- 
able catches during the open season. 

In addition to the dozen or more large lakes there are 
embraced in the watershed fifty or sixty miles of streams, 
all of which contain brook, rainbow or brown trout. 
The Esopus in particular is noted for the number of large 
trout taken annually. Angling is permitted on all the 
city-owned lakes and streams, and these waters constitute 
practically the only available angling waters in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the great metropolis. 

The City of New York employs the customary purifi- 
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cation methods on its water supply of fil- 
tration and sterilization as a safeguard 
against accidental pollution. The purity 
and excellent taste of its waters are 
famous. And if the largest metropolis in 
America can successfully permit angling 
in its water-shed lakes, there is no con- 
sistent reason why, under common-sense 
regulations, all other municipalities should 
not do so, 


The Atlantic Salmon 


HE Atlantic salmon (salmo salar), is, 

when of suitable size, the greatest and 
grandest game-fish in the world, and is 
eagerly sought by anglers of both conti- 
nents. It is common in coastal rivers of 
Northeast America, including one or two 
in the State of Maine, and in certain 
rivers of Canada and her maritime prov- 
inces. In Europe it is more or less abun- 
dant in certain rivers of the British Isles, 
Norway, Sweden and adjacent islands, 
and to some extent in Asia. 

In the Colonial days of our country the 
Atlantic salmon was very abundant in the 
Hudson, Merrimac and _ Connecticut 
rivers, and in fewer numbers as far 
south as the Potomac. It was a very com- 
mon article of food, and it is related that 
the trade apprentices of Connecticut, in a 
memorial letter to their masters, refused 
to eat salmon oftener than twice a week. 

A quarter of a century ago, or more, 
several efforts were made to restock the 
Hudson in an endeavor to rehabilitate it 
as a salmon river, but natural conditions 
had become changed, and the river so 
contaminated with pollution, that the 
necessary and essential food for salmon 
fry and fingerlings was found to be exter- 
minated, so that even mature fish could 
survive but a brief period; consequently, 
the praiseworthy enterprise was aban- 
doned. 

There is still good salmon fishing in 
the Cascapedia of Canada, the  Resti- 
gouche of New Brunswick, and a few 
other rivers of lesser note in the Do- 
minion, especially in the provinces of 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 

The Atlantic salmon leaves the sea and 
enters the rivers in summer on the way 
to its spawning grounds in the gravelly 
shallows at the headwaters of the rivers 
and their tributaries. The fish spawn in 
the autumn, and during this period of 
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several months it remains in fresh water 
and abstains almost entirely from food; 
but as it is very fat when it enters the 
rivers, it is nourished by this surplus of 
fat during the spawning season. The 
rivers are, comparatively, very short, and 
the distance to the spawning grounds not 
very far, but notwithstanding, the fish 
proceeds very leisurely, resting meanwhile 
in deep pools on the way, remaining for a 
time in each successive pool for the con- 
venience and pleasure of the angler. After 
spawning, it returns at once to the sea to 
rest and recuperate. 


The Gob 
By Hy. S. Watson 


A LOW-LYING island off the Virginia 
coast, sand dunes like great giant 
snowdrifts that are climbing away from 
the northeast winds, dunes that are slow- 
ly moving, slowly and relentlessly bury- 
ing the twisted cedars, inching always 
toward the live trees, burying them, kill- 
ing them and moving on, leaving behind 
stark skeletons bleached and gray with 
twisted fingers pointing awkwardly, gro- 
tesquely, in many directions—windrows 
of conch shells, broken and whole, away 
above normal high-tide marks, tossed 
there by the angry winter storms—nine 
miles of this dreary waste of coast. At 
the northern point of this island a club 
house, covered with weather-beaten gray 
shingles, single-storied and squat, with 
many wings, the island and house owned 
by. a club of men who are keen sportsmen, 
who always carefully explained how con- 
venient it was to New York and Phila- 
delphia. You left New York at ten-thirty 
P. M., went to bed in the sleeper; at five 
o’clock next morning you tumbled out at 
your station, automobiles carried you six 
miles to your mainland port, a speed boat 
carried you to the island and you sat 
down to a bully breakfast at seven o’clock. 
Afterwards you fished, or shot, as the sea- 
sons were opened. The season in the salt 
water is always open, but the fish are not 
always there, the schools of channel bass 
and blue fish traded up and down the 
coast in the warm weather. 

The steward of the club would wire 
to a member who had asked to be notified 
when the fish were biting. Telephones in 
the cities would be busy, and the next 


Harry Friedman, crack caster of the New York Anglers’ Club, casting the salmon fly. 
Jack Schwinn assisting. 
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FOR ALL GAME FISH 


| 
| 
| 
| Big Game Fish—are NOT easily fooled—that’s why they’re 
| Big! But when you toss them a life-like, wiggling, swim- 
| ming True-to Nature Creek Chub Lure—WHANG—they 
| strike to kill it! 
If you want to Catch More Fish and Bigger Fish— 
especially during hot weather—you'll need both of these 
| famous surface and underwater lures! 


THE ORIGINAL 
INJURED MINNOW 


No, 1505 


Weight % oz, 
Price $1.00 


Length 3% in, 


With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’’ wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on it’s side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘‘Silver 
Flash” finish No. 1518, and new luminous day and night 
finish No. 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


Weight % oz, 
Length 4% in. 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Recog- 
nized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all game 
fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t tell it from 
a live minnow! And how it gets ’em is nobody’s busi- 
ness! Also made in “Silver Flash” finish No, 718! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guaran- 
tee to Catch Fish—or money back! At your 
dealer’s or direct! Our beautiful new col- 
ored catalogue sent FREE upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


178 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALICOCK, LAIGH? & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


CUT CG UT NINE Na a 


No. 700 
Price $1.00 


ially with the depend- 

able tackle made bythethird 
eneration of Pfluegers— 
acked by “*No-Time-Limit” 
ee, We make over 
v0 articles for fresh and 
salt water fishing. Send for 
our pocket size catalog— 
Pflueger tackle, reels, baits. 
Also illustrates leading va- 





Joti Priueger Su weme Level Wind- 
rietiesof fresh and salt water fMugger Supreme teva! ing. 
fish, habits and tackle rec- Nickaium, $25.00. Others pri 
ommended. Free! Write. as low as $6.00. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO, 
Dept. FS-8 Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


W=GER® 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 





> Frog Wiggler'I2? Little Egypt Wiggler75* 
Shean Whgpleree Oriented Wiseler \ 
Shimmyette ae 50¢,. 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork Rind Strips 45jar 
| = AL.FOSS = 
3) 9508 QUINCY AVE. CLEVELAND OHIO 
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SPEED, jeer, 


pleasure—never 
before have Evinrude 
motors given so much of 
each. Four remarkable 
} twin cylinder models: 
Speeditwin—16 H. “= , only 85 
Ibs., 6 to 40 m. p. h. Power 
increased 100%. 
Fastwin — 12 H. P., only 69 
Ibs., § to 30 m. ae Power 
increased 200%. 
Fleetwin—6 H.P., only 55 Ibs. 
A new motor ideal for family 
row boat. 4 to 25 m. p. h. 
Sportwin — 2'/, H. P. onl 
Ibs. World’s finest light twin, cmsnaed = 
younger use motor. 3 to 13 m. p.h, 
Evinrude Boat Speed Guide tells you exactly which 
motor to buy to give you the sp you want on 
the boat you own. Insurance against fire and 
chefs freas $e. 10 to $2.10, depending on your model. 


Time payments — as small down payment as $31.10 
puts an Evinrude on your boat. 


Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO, 
719 27th Street 


-/ EVINRUDE |; 


Milwaukee, Wis, 


Surf Schiaen 


say that 3-in-One not only oils 
their reels exactly right, but 
prevents salt water and salt air 
from corroding the metal. 


om 
3-in-One 
protects against all moisture, 
salt and fresh. The Sportsman’s 


Oil for 33 years. Sold every- 
where. 


FREE: £7? fanpien ad yu 


‘THREE-IN-ONE oe oO. 
130 William St., New York 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


The thrills of angling are the 

keener when you know your outfit 

is thoroughly dependable in every 

respect. Since 1867 this old re- 

liable House has been building 

® the kind of tackle that brings the 

catch to gaff. Edw. vom Hofe 

rods and reels possess that in- 

herent high quality that only long experienced crafts- 
men can attain. Particularly in tackle, you must 
realize, only the very highest quality insures complete 
satisfaction. But it is this kind of tackle—the Edw. 
vom Hofe kind—that costs you least in the long run. 


2c stamp for 168-page catalog 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


91 Fulton Street New York City 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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morning after breakfast a party of dis- 
reputable-looking men would emerge 
from the club house and tramp four miles 
down the beach to a slough which was 
the pet feeding grounds of the sporty, 
finny tribes. 

One does not wade in the surf with 
good clothes and the men fit the landscape 
well, the dreary stretch’ of beach, peace 
and comfort and a rattling fight with a 
bronze back, and the lunch, with three 
or four thermos bottles, some hot, some 
cold—my memory flicks a bit now when 
I think of those lunches and how good 
they tasted out there under the sky. 

Four of us were sitting around the 
lunch basket at noon one happy July day, 
contented with the fish caught and hope- 
ful for a thrilling afternoon, when we 
sighted a blimp coming down the coast. 
There was a commander in the navy in 
our party, who became excited a bit, 
jumped to his feet and said, “I am going 
to signal those boys.” The blimp was not 
very high; we could see the boys’ heads 
very plainly over the side of the car. 

Our commander picked up two towels 
and commenced to wig-wag. He paused 
and two flags appeared up there in the 
air, talking back to him. They stopped 
and were taken in. 

Our commander got red in the face and 
grunted, then laughed. 

“Well,” we said. “What was it all 
about?” 

Our commander followed with his eyes 
the disappearing blimp, a curious expres- 
sion on his face, turned to us and said, 
“IT asked them where they were bound’— 
he paused and his eyes twinkled; he was 
human, that was why he was with us. 
He continued, “They wig-wagged back, 
‘None of your business, you damn gob’.” 


A Sure Cure for Poison Ivy 


By WILLIAM ALPHONSO MuRrRILL 


OTASSIUM PERMANGANATE ap- 

plied to the skin in a five per cent. 
solution is a sure cure for poison ivy. 
Just swab it on the afflicted parts with a 
soft cloth or cotton. A one per cent. so- 
lution of oxalic acid will remove the stain 
if this is desired. For many years this 
treatment has been used in hospitals for 
advanced cases of ivy poisoning, but not 
until recently has it been tried on the 
early stages. Most campers and hikers 
are familiar with permanganate as a 
treatment for snake bite. 
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If susceptible persons wish to avoid i ivy 
poisoning, they can use chloride of iron 
and glycerine on the skin before going 
on a walk in the woods. A five per cent, 
solution of ferric chloride in a _half- 
and-half mixture of glycerine and water 
is washed freely over the face and hands, 
or other exposed parts, and allowed to 
dry there. The iron combines with the 
irritating oil in the poison ivy and _ren- 
ders it harmless. 


Sea Rods 


By E. R. P. 


HERE are a great variety of woods 

used in manufacturing fishing rods, 
among which are sassafras, greenheart, 
snakewood, bethebara, lancewood, hick- 
ory, degama, black palm, natural Calcutta 
cane and split bamboo. 

Some anglers prefer one and others an- 
other, causing the writer to remark that 
the best material for a rod is the one that 
pleases the angler best. 

Wood rods have an unhappy faculty of 
warping out of shape, this being particu- 
larly true of the sassafras, degama, 
snakewood and hickory. Pacific Coast 
anglers have tried out hickory with more 
or less success for tuna and other game 
species. Men like Zane Gray, Laurie 
Mitchell and other famous anglers say 
that the best quality hand-made split 
bamboo, one-piece-tip and detachable 
fourteen-inch-butt rods combine lightness 
and greater strength than those made of 
wood. 

Some twenty years ago the writer was 
presented with two black palm one-piece- 
tip rods, which served their purpose well 
in many a battle with big shark, tuna and 
sailfish. Despite their weight, they proved 
preferable to greenheart, bethebara or 
lancewood. 


Probably the toughest rod of all is the 
one made of Tonkin cane—split, planed 
and glued by hand—making them mar- 
vels of lightness, extreme backbone and 
resiliency that picks up the slack line and 
works a heavy fish far better than any 
other—length for length and weight for 
weight. Such a rod mounted up on hard- 
drawn nickel-silver ferrules will stand a 
world of abuse, providing they are kept 
properly coated with varnish. If we do 
not care to give them this much-deserved 
attention, then the wood deep-sea, surf, 
tarpon dnd tuna rods should be employed. 


Bait casting on Kensico Reservoir. 
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After all is said and done, the rod 
that gives the angler most pleasure in 
using is undoubtedly the best for him to 
buy. Before making a selection, it might 
be well to get the opinions of a few skill- 
ful anglers and then take the concensus of 
opinion as a basis to go by. 


Sporting Fish 
By Vircinia 


L’ had been so long since I heard of 
any bonitos around the Virginia waters 
that I had them associated with only or- 
dinary mackerel, such as we see in the 
markets. In May I was fishing from a 
sail boat with Captain Link Winder in 
Cobb’s Island Inlet, and as is usual with 
fishermen, we were talking about the dis- 
appearance and scarcity of things we used 
to know familiarly around the waters of 
Virginia. He described how when he was 
young, the fishermen in Rappahannock 
River and Chesapeake Bay used to have 
great sport harpooning large bonitos, 
from 12 to 15 feet long, from small 
canoes, and went on to say he had not 
seen one for years. I did not suppose I 
would ever see one around these waters, 
but least of all things did I have any 
idea that soon I should see one close up 
and in rare circumstances. 

But next day, with “Buck” Richardson 
and a couple of others, we had our boat 
anchored just northeast of the inside chan- 
nel buoy of the inlet, when Buck shouted, 
“Look what is coming in yonder.” We 
looked up, and just about the first out- 
side buoy we saw coming a school of por- 
poises. When we first saw them, they 
were about five miles off. There was 
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more splashing and jumping than I had 
ever seen from porpoises, and some of 
them seemed to be practicing fancy and 
high jumping. One of them was jumping 
more like a dolphin than a porpoise. 

From the sea buoy and up the inlet they 
came, all the porpoises coming out and 
turning under with their peculiar roll and 
dive; but still in the midst of them was 
one old porpoise jumping higher than any 
of the others and throwing water in every 
direction. When they came close enough 
in to distinguish clearly, at about the en- 
trance to the inlet, that old jumping por- 
poise was a bonito. 

The porpoises were giving him the time 
of his life. Everytime he hit the water, 
another porpoise stuck his nose under him. 
They seemed to be tossing him around 
like seals toss a ball. Truly, he was do- 
ing fancy jumping. He would scarcely 
touch the water before he would go up 
again. They had him in the middle of 
the inlet, and they were having the sport 
of their lives with him. They came all 
the way in through the inlet, up the chan- 
nel, and passed within a quarter of a mile 
of us, and old Mr. Bonito was getting the 
dance of his life. He was in the air half 
the time. 

He was a good-looking bonito, about 9 
or 10 feet long. The porpoises carried 
him up the channel, past the inside lights, 
playing with him until he found some 
shoal water to escape in. About half an 
hour later, when the tide started to ebb, 
the porpoises went out. They had lost 
the bonito, but they gave that bonito a 
grand time. 

To the doubters, I can say there were 
seven witnesses to this episode. 


Questions and Answers 


THE DRY FLY AND BROOK TROUT 


FisHING Epitor—In a _ recently published 
book, “The Evolution of Trout and Trout 
Fishing in America,” by Southard, I find the 
following: 

“A dry fly, fished dry according to the 
“code” where Brook Trout abound, means 
failure to catch them; but a dry fly fished wet 
and played by the angler is a most efficient 
and successful lure.’”’ 

Is this statement correct, and if so, why has 
my experience been to the contrary? 

GEORGE HEWITT. 

ANSWER—Mr. Southard’s statement is slight- 
ly misleading. The brook trout does, un- 
doubtedly, take a wet fly more freely than a 
dry fly. This is particularly true of large 
fish. The dry fly had its origin in England 
and was patterned for the taking of brown 
trout in comparatively slow water. Its intro- 
duction into America demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness on browns on practically any type of 
water on which it could be kept afloat. It is 
not as effective as the wet fly for large brook 
trout nor for brook trout released from 
hatcheries, which are largely under-water 
feeders, but I have always experienced very 
satisfactory results upon ‘“‘wild’’ waters with 
small and medium-size fish. The wet fly is, 
of course, a more killing lure on lakes or still 
waters where there is no current to carry the 
lure over the trout’s feeding area. 

FISHING EDITOR. 


FLIES FOR BASS 


FisHING Epiror—I am a beginner at the fly- 
casting game and seem to experience consider- 
able difficulty in casting the so-called bass 
bugs and feather minnows, as my rod does 
not seem to be stiff enough. Is there any 
other type of lure which I could use success- 
fully on a 9-foot rod which is rather whippy 
in action? I am a subscriber to FOREST AND 
STREAM and think it is the best outdoor maga- 
zine published. The July issue is a dandy. 

HENRY LOoMIs. 


ANSWER—Bass bugs and feather minnows 
are, of course, excellent lures for large- and 
small-mouth bass. However, if your rod is 
too limber to cast this type of lure, I would 
suggest) that you switch to wét flies. A few 
killing patterns are the Lord Baltimore, Par- 
machenee Belle, Royal Coachman, White Miller, 
Silver Doctor. and Yellow Sally in sizes 1, 2 
and 4, 

FISHING EDITOR. 


CHANNEL BASS HOOKS 
FisH1Inc Epiror—What size hook would you 
recommend for Channel Bass in Virginia 
waters ? 
HENRY HOLT. 
ANSWER—The O’Shaughnessy in sizes 7/0 to 
9/0, or the special Virginia in size 3/0. 
FISHING EDITOR. 


The September Issue of 


FOREST anv STREAM 


will contain full details of the great 


Prize Fishing Story Contest 


Don’t fail to order your copy from your newsdealer in advance 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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High Speed Motors 


More and more are the leading 
builders of high-grade power 
boats standardizing on the Ker- 
math Big 6 in either the 100, 
125 or 150 H. P. Models. And 
they do this solely for one reason 
—in competition Kermath out 
performs the field. 


The following telegram from the 

Banfield Sea Skiff Works is 
typical : 
“Test just completed with 
150 H. P. Kermath in our 
32-foot cruiser shows speed 
of 30 miles per hour. This 
is remarkable performance 
and we give you all the credit 
in the world for turning out 
such a motor.” 


Send for the new Kermath catalog. 
Write for your copy today. 


3 to $135 to 
150 H.P. $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A K ermath Always Runs” 





” WHITE’S WHIPPET and WHITE’S 
WHI-CO-W 
WHITE'S latest ae for Racing, "tame Vocation and 


Fishing are ‘‘ the last ond” in unique des 
and good looks. WH quality and wor! manship 


guarantee their de; oGapiliiy. rite for free illus- 
trated catalogue of complete line, including canoes. 


E. M. White & Co., 160 WhiteSt., Old Town, Me, 


Outboard 
Boats«-Canoes 


It will identify you. 
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All Round the Rifles 


tests have never shown better than 10 to 
12-inch groups at 200 yards with either 
old or new loads. 

This is roughly three times what you 
ought to get from the .250-.3000, for in- 
stance, not to mention the flat trajectory 
of the latter and its enormously greater 
punch, 

The .22 Hi-Power, in theory, would 
seem just right for such work—geese in 
open fields, turkeys, coyotes, etc. It is not 
accurate enough in the first place, and it 
is fired in light, short rifles in the second, 
both of which handicap it for long, de- 
liberate shots at the very small mark of 


(Continued from page 465) 


the game-bird or varmint over 200 yards." ©‘ ” 


So for Class One, the .22 Long Rifle 
hollow point, used with some regard for 
its trajectory figures and by men who 
don’t think that a shot far back through 
the entrails ought to be instantly fatal. 
The .25 Stevens only after long thought 
as to just what you want to use it on, 
how often, and when, where and how it 
will do things, the .22 Long Rifle won’t 
do. 

The .25-.20, for all-round use as a 
killer, preferably the .25 instead of the 
.32, because of its greater accuracy and 
its lesser tearing tendency where you 
don’t want to wreck meat or fur. It costs 
3c. per shot to fire, as against Yc. for 
the Long Rifle, and as against 1!4c. for 
the .25 Stevens. There is no comparison 
in the deadliness of this cartridge and 
the other two, but even this won’t con- 
vert badly located hits into good ones. 

The energy of the .25-.20 Hi-Speed 
is about 645 ft. Ibs., or roughly six times 
that of the’.22 Long Rifle, and three times 
that of the .25 Stevens. The .25-.20 high- 
speed bullet, trajectory over 100 yards, 
is only 1.3 inches high half way (and 
over 200 yards is only 8.2 inches), as 
against 5% inches for the 100-yard tra- 
jectory of the .25 Stevens. 

I have done much shooting with the 
new modifications of the Twenty-twins, 
and killed many jack-rabbits with them 
for experiment. I am thoroughly sold on 
them—now that the new primer has 
promised to give them a barrel-life in 
the class of that of the .22, and without 
any cleaning whatever. 

They take care of Class Two, and 
Class One as well, although unnecessarily 
vicious for such animals as squirrels and 
cotton-tails. 

This essay being no pretense of a cata- 
logue, and not intending at all to march 
past in review all of the cartridges used 
on our game, it is going to dismiss the 
-30-.30 class with a very few words, and 
most of them unkind. This class .has 
killed more American game and wounded 
more than all other rifles added together, 
during the past twenty-five years. Rifles 
firing this class of ammunition were the 
first low-priced, light-weight, high-power 
rifles, and were available in any back- 
woods store. 

Without engaging in any long argu- 
ments, I merely sum up the .25-.35, .30-.30, 
32 Special and .32-.40 High Power, as 
cartridges we would have been better off 
without as long as the .30-.40 Army and 
the .33 Winchester and the .303 Savage 
were available. 


I have investigated too many cases of 
their failure on even deer at reasonable 
range to entertain any delusions. as to 
their effectiveness compared with much 


The 375 Holland Magnum case with 235, 
270 and 300-grain bullets (Western 
Cartridge Co.) 


better cartridges. They are pathetically 
futile at ranges longer than 200 yards, 
compared with the .30-1906 or even with 
the .30-.40 Army. 

They kill thousands of deer each year 
and are effective in the hands of real 
hunters, but they lack the comforting 
power of margin and flat flight and para- 
lyzing effect of the much better military 
type cartridge. 

Late improvements in this ammunition, 
raising the old bullet weights about 250 ft. 
in speed, and raising the velocity some 
600 ft. with much lighter bullets, help 
bring up to date the rifles firing it, but 
they do not justify the purchase of such 
rifles unless the buyer is satisfied that he 
is not going to meet up with anything 
larger than deer or ordinary bear at rea- 
sonable ranges. 

I don’t know any reason why a man 
should trifle with the few slim chances 
afforded him by Old Lady Luck to shoot 
him a piece of wild game, and deliberate- 
ly buy a rifle which is too well proven 
inferior to later types and no longer has 
even price as an inducement. With the 
new Savage bolt-action rifle, available 
at the price of the cheapest lever gun for 
obsolete ammunition, no argument is left 
for this class but the matter of the lever. 

Never expecting or hoping to get into 
country where anything larger than the 
white-tail and the black bear are to be 
met face to face—or face to fast-disap- 
pearing tail, as the case may be—then the 
.250 Savage is my idea of a rifle that will 
anchor them where you hit them. No, I 
didn’t read this in a magazine story; I 
have killed enough deer with it to afford 
some comparison with the work of the 
ancient and honorable thutty-thutty. Also 
the bullet gets there, while the other bul- 
let is stopping to pick pretty posies, and 
it imitates the beautiful shape of the rain- 
bow at no point in its flight over ordi- 
nary game ranges. 

The next choice is the .300 Savage, a 
close approximation to the .30-1906 of 
150 gr., 2700-ft. combination. Later load- 
ing puts a bullet of 180 gr. into this case 
with about 2400 ft., but where you need 
180-gr. bullets, you also need the much 


better .30-1906 shell, which really moves 
this bullet along. 

The chief advantage of the .300 is that 
it is available in a light, well-propor- 
tioned lever-action rifle, if you like them, 
which is not true of the .30-1906, which 
later was available in a lever-action rifle, 
now no longer made, and never light, 
well balanced, graceful or anything else 
but pretty reliable. 

The man who insists on his rifle doing 
all the work in the matter but pulling the 
trigger has but one real choice—this the 
.35 automatic Remington. It is a very 
effective short-range combination of about 
the effectiveness of the .33 Winchester 
and .303 Savage, a bullet of 200 grains 
and a velocity of 2150 ft. Its broad 
bullet makes it a poor long-range combi- 
nation, but the same Dutch shape lets it 
smack down with neatness and dispatch 
at reasonable ranges. It is not a combi- 
nation to select unless you are perfectly 
determined that you cannot be happy 
without a self-loading rifle. 

A rifle that deserves more sale, and 
that is far superior to the .30-.30 class 
is the .33 Winchester, the only modern 
cartridge available in the fine ’86 lever- 
action and always effective on deer and 
bear. The bullet, flat-nose, weighs 200 
grains, and the modern velocity, U. S. 
loading, is 2250 ft., with more than 2400 
ft. lbs. punch, or about that of the 150-gr. 
bullet at 2700 ft. in the Springfield. It 
is not a hair-splitter for accuracy, like the 
30-1906, but it is plenty accurate enough 
for game shooting, and quite as good as 
the average .30-.30. 

And, of course, the man who buys a 
rifle to fire the Springfield cartridges is 
fixed for deer, also bear, also caribou, 
likewise elk, not. to mention moose, and 
including the biggest Alaska bears, which 
seems to include about all we have to 
offer the sportsman. The rest of these 
rifles and cartridges can be considered 
only from some standpoint other than ex- 
cellence of cartridge itself—for instance, 
fear of recoil, which might justify the 
.250; preference for the lever action, 
which would suggest the .300, liking for 
the Modern 1886 lever gun, hence the .33, 
or rabbit-jumping variety ‘of deer in 
heavy cover which make the automatic 
rifle desirable, hence the .35 Remington. 

Two or three years ago the Win- 
chester people brought out with their new 
and excellent Model 54, a new cartridge, 
the .270, essentially the Springfield case 
necked down to fire a bullet of .27 or 
7 mm calibre and of 130-gr. weight. The 
first two samples sent out to me were not 
in the accuracy class of the Springfield, 
the first one being obviously wrong in its 
rifling measurements, which I called to 
the attention of the makers. 

I am told that the rifle now compares 
favorably with the Springfield. The ve- 
locity is about 3100 ft. per second, or 
about the class of the .280 Ross in bullet 
weight, calibre and velocity, a difference 
of some 14 grains in favor of the Ross 
cartridge bullet. 

This is without doubt a highly effective, 
high-velocity, smashing cartridge, and 
ought to wreck nearly anything found on 
the American continent. Personally, I 
much prefer the Springfield cartridge, the 
150-gr. bullet of that shell being driven 
at 3,000 ft., and thus any difference being 
a paper one, while the large variety of 
other weights of bullets up to 220 grains 
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considerably outclasses this single-track 
270 combination. 

Until it has proved a failure, if it does 
prove so, I shall believe that the .270 is 
large enough for any game in America, 
failing possibly in tail-end shots on moose 
where a considerable amount of tunneling 
is necessary to reach the G. H. Q. of the 
animal and deliver the halt orders. 


Two foreign cartridges are used to 
some extent in this country and are 
powerful enough for anything but pos- 
sibly moose and the big Alaskan bears. 
They are the 6.5 mm and the 7 mm, the 
latter lately developing miraculous vir- 
tues in the eyes of some of our enthu- 
siasts, although it has been made for more 
than thirty years. American loading 
gives the 7 mm with lighter bullet about 
Springfield speed, the regular and old 
loading being a bullet of 175 gr. at 2300 ft. 


No American rifle being made for 
either, there seems no good reason for 
running hog-wild over them unless you 
like things merely because they are for- 
eign and hard to get. The other “mm” 
cartridges are fine ones to leave alone un- 
til the possibilities of the better American 
variety are exhausted in your imagina- 
tion. The 8 mm is particularly a wild-cat 
in these days, and a rifle so marked may 
be anything—but accurate, which is a 
safe bet it won’t be. 

Elk, caribou, the heavier deer at longer 
range than the ordinary eastern white- 
tail, goats with their thick hair and 
sheep with the strong possibility of long 
shots, all require powerful, flat-shooting 
cartridges of which the .30-1906 with 
150- or 180-gr. bullet, or the .270 Win- 
chester, are the leaders. 

And the big, ponderous specimens run- 
ning over the half-ton mark with the 
moose and Alaskan brown bear as the only 
examples, don’t require anything more 
than the .30-1906 cartridge with 220-gr. 
bullets suitable for the job-in hand. The 
Remington ‘Express expanding breaks up 
more quickly and has less penetration 
than the two “lion” bullets used success- 
fully by White—the Remington delayed 
expansion full-jacket 220-gr., and the 
Western “Short Exposed point” bullet of 
the same weight. Both develop about 
2450 ft. per second. 


Of course moose are regularly killed 
with far less effective combinations, and 
the big northern bear has been shot dead 
with everything from .25-.35 on up. The 
famous “Fudge” King, maker of the King 
sight, and Bill Hillis, killed four of these 
bear in less than a half minute, using the 
-35 Remington. 


The .405 Winchester and the .35 Win- 
chester are used by some old timers who 


believe ia plenty of lead and _ punch, 


They will do nothing that the Springfield 
will not do with the improved bullets— 
and the Springfield will do a lot that they 
won’t do. Also they are shot in heavy, 
clumsy, box magazine rifles, slow to load, 
and hard to carry, however reliable they 
are. 


The man who thinks he needs more 
punch than the Springfield delivers— 
which takes us into the class of game not 
found in this country—will find satisfac- 
tion in the Holland .375 Magnum, the 
ammunition now being made by an 
American firm. It is a rimless cartridge 
with a very low ridge just forward of the 
extracting groove to act as a stop when 
the cartridge goes into the chamber of 
the rifle. It is not high enough to be 
called a rim—is not located where the rim 
is found and does not interfere with feed- 
ing from the magazine or loading. 


ForESt AND STREAM 


This pleasing cartridge is loaded with 
three weights of bullet—235 grains at 
about 2900 ft., 270 grains at about 2550 
ft., and 300 grains at 2400 ft. Owing to 
the length of the shell, it must be fired in 
what is called the “Magnum” Mauser ac- 
tion, a duplicate of the ordinary Mauser, 
but about an inch longer over all. 


It sounds like an unpleasant rifle to 
fire, but it is not when properly stocked. 
The .405, with the poor stock of that rifle, 
and the worse butt plate, punished me 
much more than did the .375 rifle I tried 
out on the range. Recoil is very much 
a matter of well-fitting stock and proper- 
ly shaped butt-plate. However, a Silver 
recoil pad is not a bad addition to the 
arm unless you contemplate using it in 
mountain regions where the steel-shod 
butt plate may be called on to stop your 
falling clear off that county. 


I believe this .375 is the best rifle made 
for use where heavy and dangerous game 
may be met. It is by no means an ele- 
phant rifle, as such arms are usually 
classed, but the reports of African hunt- 
ers show that it will stop or turn a rhino, 
one of the weighty beasts likely to pop 
up where you have no expectation or de- 
sire to shoot a rhino. 


There are other big-caliber, high-ve- 
locity, bolt-action rifles made in England 
and Germany, such as the 11.2 mm Ger- 
man rifle, firing a bullet of 325 gr. at very 


. high velocity. 


The fact that the .375 ammunition is 
made in this country and that many 
rifles to fire it have been imported for 
our sportsmen, makes it about the only 
one worth considering for more than .30- 
1906 power. Importing ammunition is 
about as desirable as using imported am- 
munition, the desirability of either class- 
ing as two less than zero. Foreign am- 
munition makers are bright boys, but, 
generally speaking, I vote the American 
ticket against their ideas of steel jackets 
or nitro-glycerine powders, indifferent ac- 
curacy, and general choice of two sorts 
of bullets—poor and worse. 

Which is a fine idea to keep in mind 
when listening to the voice of the siren 
about some gorgeriferous gun for which 
no food is made in this country. 

The firm of Griffin & Howe is working 
to popularize a bolt action Mauser rifle 
of .350 calibre, suggested to them by 
Leslie Simpson who has killed more lions 
than any man in the world. This rifle 
fires a neck-down version of the .375 case 
with special .350 calibre bullets of better 
“sectional density” than the .375. I shot 
one of them and found it entirely com- 
fortable and of good accuracy, but doubt 
its having enough paper advantage over 
the .375 Magnum to justify its experi- 
mental condition and lack of ammunition 
supply here and there around the gun- 
marts of the world. 

About two years before the World War 
broke out Selous, the great African 
hunter, wrote to me that he was even then 
outfitting for a shooting trip to East 
Africa and that he had ordered from the 
firm of Gibbs of Bristol a .505 Mauser 
magazine rifle for heavy game he might 
encounter. Selous also stated that in all 
of his forty years of hunting he had 
never owned one of the double express 
rifles without which the British sportsman 
considers himself practically naked in the 
hunting field—and that he had found the 
heavy magazine rifles entirely satisfac- 
tory in the presence of dangerous game. 


This great Gibbs Matser fires a bullet 
of 525 grains at about 2350 ft. per second, 
and strikes a blow of about 6450 ft.-lbs. 
This is superior in power to any of the 
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much-discussed British double express 
rifles of the .45 cal. typé and larger, 
with the exception of the gigantic .577 
and .600 bores. 


The double rifle is almost a religious 
belief with the Britisher going into dan- 
gerous game country, but the American 
used to the bolt action may well stop to 
think the matter over. Selous was not 
a man to use a rifle against dangerous 
game that he could not rely upon—and 
he did not own one of said costly arms. 
The man entirely unused to the bolt action 
would no doubt be safer with the 
double rifle in the presence of dangerous 
game. However the annals of lion hunt- 
ing are full of instances of excited British- 
ers who squibbed off both their easily 
squibbed barrels before the lion got close 
enough to get hit, and then the sportsmen 
found themselves in what is known in 
this country as in bad. 

The five-shot .375 magazine rifle, or the 
four-shot .525 would undoubtedly be more 
effective than the double in the case of 
the man who is used to dallying with the 
bolt handle of that sort of rifle. 

Stewart White told me after his second 
trip that his ponderous .465 Holland 
double rifle——an arm that costs about 
$1,000 these days—was not worth lug- 
ging to Africa except for use on elephant. 
So evidently this red-headed party does 
not share in the religious belief of the 
Britisher that the double must be part of 
your outfit and that shooting bad game 
without it is simply not being done. 


SUMMARY 
Numbers do zot indicate rifle choice. 


Class One, birds and small game up to 
and including rabbits. 
1. .22 Long Rifle hollow point bullets. 
2. .25 Stevens. 
3. .25-20 and .32-20 
Class Two, geese, turkeys, foxes, coyotes, 
etc. 
1. .25-20 or .32-20 with suitable bullets. 
2. For long open-country shots, .250 
Savage; .25-35 with High-Speed loads; 
.30-30 with high speed loads; .30-1906 
with 110 gr. 3500 ft. sec. bullet. All pref- 
erably with telescope sight. All danger- 
ous in settled country without ample 
“dead-space” behind bullet or something 
to stop it. 
Class Three. All deer at reasonable 
range, black bear. 
30-1906 with suitable bullets. 
.250-3000 Savage. 
.300 Savage. 
.270 Winchester. 
.33 Winchester. 
.303 Savage. 
.35 Remington autoloader. 
. .30-.40 Army or “Krag” ammuni- 
tion with modern loads. 
Class Four; Caribou, elk, goat, sheep, 
big deer in open country. 
1. .30-1906 with suitable bullets. 
2. .270 Winchester. 
3. .300 Savage. 
4. .375 Magnum. 
Class Five; Moose, Kodiak bear, big 
grizzlies, elk at long range. 
1. .30-1906 with suitable bullets (220 
gr.) 
2. .375 Holland Magnum 
3. 8 mm (if you own one) 236 gr. 
bullet. 
4. .35 Winchester (if you own one). 
5. .405 Winchester (if you own one). 
Class Six. African or East Indian game. 
1. Meat-in-the-pot. 30-1906 with 
various bullets. 
Medium power rifle .375 Magnum. 
Heavy game. .505 Gibbs or double ex- 
press rifle of .465 or .470 calibre. 
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The Day of the Outboard Motor 
I CAN well remember the time when people looked 


upon the outboard motor as just another one of those 

new-fangled notions that would be with us a short 
time and then would pass on into the beyond of forgotten 
things. It did not impress people as being substantial 
enough for the work cut out for it; that it could not be 
depended upon and that its practical uses would always 
be limited. The individuals who held these beliefs have 
seen the outboard motor rise into prominence as one of 
the greatest benefits to those who work or seek pleasure 
upon the waters of this country or the world for that 
matter. Like the automobile it has meant the realizing 
of manifold pleasures that the past did not hold in store 
for them. ‘The great number of questions I have an- 
swered in regard to this leads me to believe that the aver- 
age man does not appreciate the varied uses to which the 
outboard motor can be put. I shall therefore enumerate 
some of them which may solve the problem with many of 
the readers of this magazine. 

Correspondent Number 1 is contemplating a long auto- 
camping trip into some famous lake region and desires to 
know if it would be a good idea to bring an outboard 
motor along. He is camping out along the way, going 
from lake to lake, expects to rent boats at the various 
waters and put the outboarder on as occasion demands 
facility and dispatch in getting to and home from the out- 
of-the-way places. In most cases such as the above I rec- 
ommend that an outboard motor be added to the equip- 
ment, but I also make the suggestion that if space permits 
that a knock- 
down, take- 
down, folding 
or collapsible 
boat also be 
added to the list 
of available 
items. It is 
strange to relate 
and yet a fact 
nevertheless 
that while these 
take-down boats 
are well adver- 
tised the great 
worth of them 
has yet to be 
universally rec- 
ognized and it 
is even more a 


ones the Elto ‘Outboard Motor Co. 


The outboard is the fisherman’s greatest friend. 


little-known fact that most all of these boats are made 
staunch enough, unshakable enough so as to permit an 
outboard motor being used in combination with them. 
Two facts come into prominence in considering the merits 
of the outboard motor and the take-down or collapsible 
boat. The boat itself weighs very little and takes up but 
small space in the equipment. Outboard motors can be 
had in the featherweight class that dispenses right off the 
bat with the problem of weight. Thus you have right 
along with you your motor and your boat. Having the 
boat along you need not quest here and there for a proper 
watercraft. You can set the boat up in a very short time. 
Your lake may be a long one, but by adding the motor 
you can compass distance with ease, be independent and 
save money, at the same time deriving such fishing oppor- 
tunities as would otherwise be denied one. Probably we 
are still in the infancy of using take-down boats to be 
combined with lightweight outboard motors, but there are 
added numbers annually now who are adopting this 
method of meeting a puzzling situation. 


AST summer I was trying out for the first time a 
collapsible canvas boat and had the same on the run- 

ning board of the auto. A party looking over our outfit 
and inquiring about what sort of boat we were going to 
use was shown the same in its take-down state. I was 
promptly told that I was crazy for trusting a water-craft 
of the sort. One gentleman said it would be the last thing 
he would venture into and that a thousand dollar bill 
would not get him out on a lake in one of them. To back 
him up there 

were vigorous 

head-shakings 

all around and, 

figuratively, [ 

was already 

numbered with 

yesterday’s ten 

thousand years 

so far as my 

earthly presence 

was concerned. 
And yet we 


came down one . 


of the fast 
rivers of the 
north in this 
outfit (one 
hundred and 
fifty miles, by 
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the way) and completed the trip un- 
scathed, in fact did not ship water once 
while going down twelve miles of as 
treacherous rapids as you can find any- 
where. The same is true of most take- 
down or collapsible boats. Were people 
to really have confidence in them there 
would ‘be hundreds of vacations that 
would be great successes instead of cer- 
tain failures. 

Correspondent Number 2 is going in the 
autumn and wants to know if bringing 
an outboard motor along would put him 
in touch with good cruising waters and 
make for him a means to a vacation 
“just a little different.” The bayous of 
the South are yet practically untouched 
so far as outboard motor cruising is 
concerned. Thousands of miles of water 
js to be met with and hunting and fishing 
grounds reached that otherwise would be 
inaccessible. It often needed no more 
than putting the “bug” in the bonnet to 
get the boys started. The above is simply 
a look-in on what I consider a means to 
pleasure, adventure and experience hard 
to equal. Should I take my outboard 
motor along is the inevitable query. I 
always answer in the affirmative because 
| know it proves the key to a real difficult 
situation. 

In the North you pay one to two dollars 
a day if you desire renting a motor. I 
will not say that what many fishermen 
spend in renting outboard motors would 
well nigh pay for a new one, but it would 
not be greatly exaggerating the situation 
to say that such is often the case. You 
will find the outboard motor your greatest 
friend whether on the northern lakes and 
rivers in the summer or on the southern 
rivers and bayous in the winter. 

And don’t forget the take-down or col- 
lapsible boat. It merits the most careful 
consideration ! 


Auto Camping Going South. 


Within the last five years or so there 
has been a steady increase in the traffic 
of autos going South, the objective being 
a vacation either during the autumn or 
the winter. Along about the first to the 
fifteenth of September the northern traffic 
starts south. Many fisherman leave in 
September with the small-mouth bass 
streams of the Ozarks in view or to other 
waters equally as famous. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the Ozarks in the 
autumn. It is something that must be 
seen to be properly appreciated and this 
the auto camper going south can share 
in to his heart’s content. I have often 
been asked in regard to camping out on 
the trail going south, if it can be managed 
without undue trouble and if it is gener- 
ally being done. In September and 
October it is rather a common thing to 
find the auto ramblers camping out but 
later on, in November and December, 
when there are chilly nights in the mid- 
Southern zone, there are fewer people 
under canvas, increasingly so as winter 
comes on and tourist camps become va- 
cant. However, as the region along the 
Gulf is approached and the balmy tropi- 
cal breezes are felt the auto tents bob up 
more frequently and the general scene of 
activity makes one think of many northern 
tourists camps in the summer. Personally 
I prefer camping out when going south 
regardless of weather conditions. I like 
to go in this manner because I know that 
I am independent and can stop whenever 
I like and wherever night finds me. It 
1s not only the most economical way but 
it is the most satisfactory by far. I like 
to think that sleeping accommodations in 
the small towns down in the mid-south 
are excellent but my experience at least 
has been the direct opposite. I know 
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Plan your hunting or 
fishing outings at the 
WHERE -WHEN-WHAT 
Department. Know in 
advance about the best 

places, guides, trans- 

portation, accommo- 
dations andrecent bags. 


We will also help you se- 
lect the correct equipment, 


if you wish. 


This authentic informa- 
tion is a VL. & D. service 
for sportsmen and is in 
charge of experts. 


FH SCHAUFFLER . President-y 
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Vou Just SLEEP! 


— comfort, perfect sleep—every night 
in your Woods Down Sleeping Robe. 
Good weather and bad, wherever you may 
be.’ From your robe’s great range of tem- 
perature accommodation. 
Woods Everlive Down 

The natural heat of your body is retained 
remarkably, with free escape of moisture. 
Controlled-air. insulation in Woods Everlive 
Down from Northern waterfowl, in staggered 


tubes, keeps your warmth just right. 

Junior and Arctic. Two weights—summer to frost, 
and frost to fifty below zero. More comfort than a 
stack of blankets—lighter than a pair. Sold by best 
stores. Where not displayed, please write for prices and 
information. New folder ‘Comfort Outdoors’’—FREE. 


WOODS MEG. CO., Ltd. 
1707 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





CAMPERS 


Get this book$ 


80 pages chock full of information--how to 
camp, pack, cook, etc.--sent FREE by New 
York’s leading camp outfitters. Everything 
from a tent peg toa trailer. Standard equip- 
ment, very specially priced. 


MODELL'S “is. araa"™ 


Great gobs of gloom 


You know how dark it can be 
on a moonless night in the 
woods. Well, that’s when you 
want a good flashlight—a 
bright, searching eye of. light 
to pierce through the blackest 
gloom and set you right. 

Put an Eveready in your kit 
when you hit the trail and put 
some spare batteries right there 
with it. The batteries can’t be 
too good, either. Make them 
Eveready, for Eveready Bat- 
teries load a flashlight with a 
sure-fire charge of LIGHT that 
is right at your service long 
after ordinary batteries lie down. 
on the job. Those little Ever- 
eady cells are packed clean full 
of power and pep and endurance. 
Get the flashlight habit and 
always insist on genuine Ever- 
eady Batteries. 
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ble thing to do for if you have ever been 
mired in southern clay you will know 
what I mean. But not all roads anywhere 
are wrecks nor is the season always rainy, 
If fine weather obtains there are myriads 
of roads off from the beaten track that 
will lead you to sights and pleasures that 
are really an education and your ex- 
perience will be truly a red letter event. 
Try looking up the by-ways this winter in 
your trip south. Make it really some- 
thing out of the ordinary. 


| when I put up my tent at night that I 
have solved the problem of where to sleep 


ile Eyes! 
Ten Mi e yes. and I know that I really will sleep. Many 


10 POWER | people in traveling south have the front 


7 Pre. | seat-backs of their autos cut down in such 
$231 paid | a manner that they can sleep right in the 
cee ape car. This pullmanizing idea is a good 
SS i man | one and I have run across some bright 

y ideas in this line. Where there are four 
BuyDirect—SAVEHALF | ji, 4 party, or five, I have seen a regular 
things you can see! Ten mile | auto tent combined with the sleeping-in- 
RANGE {00 sauate miles And‘you can | the-car proposition: two in the car and 

one mile, these superpower French 10S stereo-priam binoculars wil two or three in the tent as the case may 
Cate nes eso ndepert Useapar | be. Obviously the combining of the two 

touring. okseeraton. hunting. golfing. natura eet; is an advantage looking at it from an 
Diayou know many ordinary fel glanges have bat four lense and most angle. When the weather is eee 
of Go Dotter oss 227 Wi wander Megivas on expansive field, brilliant can step right out of your auto rom 
illumination and fine definition. your cut-down bed and commence your 

Extra Power Without Extra Cost preparations for a meal without a hitch, 
COD. Pentnd $21.75 today for one on FRET. postage. Check and | yet in rainy or blustery weather this is 
compare it in every way for five days with ofnere eiiason whatever | OUt of the question. But with an auto tent 
to step into there is offered real protection 
as well as elbow room for operations. The 


LONG 


Protect Your Body Out-of-Doors, 


There is an old familiar superstition 
that never seems to be lived down which 
has its basis in the supposition that a 
woodsman is some superior sort of human 
being with the vitality of an animal and 
who is not properly comfortable unless 
he has a chunk of ice for a pillow and a 
vest as the sole-demanded means of keep- 
ing out the northwind. I have met num- 


more. If you do not like it for any reason whatever 


our money will be promptly returned. Every glass tested. 
The U. 8. Gov't and State ‘orestry Depts. buy from us. 
The same in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 


and more. 


CATALOG {fie Ssh 


Everything in’ binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 





front flap of the auto tent of course 
stretches out up over the top of the car 
affording a space between the tent and 


erous woodsmen, however, and I have 
found that fires of all kinds, particularly 
in sheet-iron stoves, attract them as flies 
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ForesT AND STREAM 


There is an old superstition that a woodsman is a superior sort of human being 
with the vitality of an animal. 


self as comfort would dictate he would 
come down to his office clad in khaki pants 
and a stag shirt with a pair of oil-tans on 
his feet. But the straightjacket rules and 
regulations of convention demand that 
he issue forth from his abode in frills, 
starch, creases and shine and as a direct 
result he sacrifices comfort to convention. 

I once asked a keen and observant 
guide in the woods where the man of the 
cities erred in clothing himself and he 
thought that the man of the cities changed 
underwear too often. He (the guide), 
figured that heavy underwear winter and 
summer should be the rule. He went on 
to point out that he knew a certain man 
he guided, who “when come” chilly 
weather would promptly change from 
very light underwear to heavier. Thus 
a constant changing from one to the 
other as the weather shifted and changed 
left the body in a coddled state that could 
not help but soften it. The guide added 
further that people in the cities bathe 
too often, some of them every day and 
this he thought—“was too much for any 
man.” A sweat bath for the body he 
thought was far more valuable than a 
plunge in the lake or a swabbing in the 
tub. If he meant that heavy underwear 
was the means to the promoting of this 
bath I did not question in regard to, but, 
as he remarked—“A, man has to sweat 
a lot to be healthy.” Indeed, who can 
deny this last keen observation! 

One of the most common sights within 
civilization is the wearing of sweaters. In- 
variably they are used as an outer gar- 
ment else their noble and flamboyant 
colors would not be noticed. Yet, worn 
as an outer garment, what available use 
are sweaters as warmth producers. What 
avail is even a coarse-woven all-wool 
sweater with the wind piercing straight 
on through. The man of the woods sage- 
ly selects the common every day overalls 
jacket and puts this on over the sweater 
and the wind does not pierce through. 
The heat generated by the body in com- 
bination with the heat produced by the 
Sweater is kept intact, the very close 
weave of the overalls material providing 
a windbreak hard to equal. Sometime or 
other probably some really worthwhile 
fad will bring the lowly overalls jacket 
Into its own and its merits will be 
Properly and _ universally recognized. 
The man of the woods works at thirty 
below zero with no other coat or outer 
garment save the overalls jacket and 
does not feel‘the cold. It is soft. enough 
to permit ‘movement of the body and limbs 


without the feeling of being strapped in 
or cluttered up and that is an objective 
all who wish to outfit right should bid 
to remember. If, in trying on a garment, 
you feel hampered or deprived of ease 
of movement, you are not free. Incident- 
ally garments too roomy are not the best. 
Your overalls jacket that fits snug but 
not too tight over your sweater is an 
idea well to be striven for. Probably at 
some time or other overalls jackets can be 
had in other save the standard every day 
blue, probably in several colors with a 
special close-fitting collar at the throat 
and a sweater edge at the bottom. When 
that day comes there will have been pro- 
duced a garment that is practical as well 
as most sensible. 


There is much to be said for the deer- 
skin garments of the pioneers and hunters 
of the past. For one thing the deer-skin 
turned the wind like the feathers shed 
rain from a duck’s back. On another 
score the deer-skin garments of the 
pioneer were very efficient in that the 
“skirt” or continuation of the shirt below 
the belt helped to keep the wind away 
from the body from the knees on up to the 
waist, The blanket coats of the north 
and the so-called “stagged” shirts of to- 
day are merely an adaptation of the deer- 
skin garments of the past and they serve 
their purpose admirably to say the least. 
It is obvious that it is one thing to clothe 
the body properly from the waist up and 
another to attend to the legs and feet, but 
your object fails if you are insufficiently 
or not rightly clothed from the knees to 
the waist. Personally my preference for 
real cold weather is regular woolen army 
or riding breeches that lace at the calves 
with a pair of close-weave khaki pants 
outside of them, the same turned up or 
tucked into the boots or lumbermen 
rubbers at the bottom. The outside pants, 
by reason of their close-weave, will turn 
the wind while the woolen garments 
underneath aid in producing warmth 
without any loss of natural heat by reason 
of the wind cutting through. In effect 
all inner woolen garments are an insula- 
tion; the same idea is involved in clothing 
the body as in building a house, to prop- 
erly condease and save the heat generated 
within. 

Buy only the best of garments in out- 
fitting for the out-of-doors. The best 
costs a little more but it is more satis- 
factory, more health-protecting and is 
longer wearing hence is the very best 
investment ! 
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a few appropriate remarks. One device 
I have used with success is to “fin” a 
crab around the line and send him down 
for an interview. This is done by stick- 
ing the sharp end of one of his feet be- 
hind the joint of the opposite claw, so 
making a loop through which the line 
passes. Do this with one claw only and 
leave the other one for him to use on the 
fish. He will go down all ‘right, and 
when he reaches Mr. Stingray, he imme- 
diately turns all holds loose and can then 
be landed. Even if he goes to the bottom 
again, the crab will devil him until he 


gets up. 

Aside from sharks and stingrays, other 
fish taken will give little trouble—ex- 
cept to devour bait. You will get whiting 
that pick up your bait and—nine times out 
of ten—run toward you; trout, that bite 
quick and hard; bluefish, that will take 
the bait with a rush and sometimes snap 
off the tail qf your mullet and just go.on 
about their business. Then you will get 
catfish—up to two feet long—and when 
you do, just take your knife and run it 
through his head so that you can hold him 
to take out the hook without danger of 
getting finned. You may also get an 
occasional flounder or “fluke, though 
with large hook and big bait it will be an 
accident—or a very large fish. 


The squeteague (Cynoscion regale), 
called “weakfish” in more northern waters, 
on the mid-Atlantic coast goes under the 
name of “gray trout,” “sea trout” or “salt- 
water trout.” At some points these are 
fished for in the surf, from May to No- 
vember, but as they do not average but 
a few pounds, the lighter tackle is used. 


The striped bass (Roccus lineatus) or 
“rockfish” is fished for near the mouths of 
creeks and rivers, but seldom taken in 
the surf. 

There are a good many large rays—or 
“devil-fish’—off shore, but I never saw 
one come in shoal water but once. One 
season Texas and I were fishing at the 
mouth of Folly Creek, Hilton Head Island, 
’ §. C., and every time the tide came in 
a big ray worked up the sloughs with it 
and scared away all the fish. We had no 
regular harpoon, but did have heavy 
grains we had used on big fish in Florida, 
and we determined to try it on him. We 
had two bundles of heavy sash-cord and 
tied that on our grains, which were fitted 
with a six-foot, heavily-leaden handle. 
The cord we laid out along the beach so 
it would not get tangled and made the 
end fast to a small stump, or snag, im- 
bedded in the sand—the only chance for 
anchorage on that part of the shore. 
When the tide began to come in, Texas 
waded out to where the ray usually came 
and waited for him, grains in hand. I 
stood on the shore and kept a sharp look- 
out. At last I saw him coming, the tips 
of his fins sticking out of the water some 
twelve feet apart. By pointing to him as 
he came on, I showed Texas where he was, 
so when he got near he was ready for 
him—and sent the grains home. With a 
mighty leap, and terrific splashing, the 
enormous fish wheeled and started out to 
sea. Texas held to the line, but, being 
already up to his middle in the surf, was 
taken off his feet and pulled under. At 
first I feared that he had a turn of the 
line around. leg or arm—and was gone— 


but he soon bobbed up and made for the 
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When you hook a stinger, you will 
know it. 


shore. Of course I had hold of the line— 
close up—and braced myself for the tug I 
knew was to come, digging my feet in the 
sand and holding the line to my hip. 
When it came taut, I was yanked along 
just as if a steam engine was at the other 
end—and pulled into the water before I 
could let go. By this time Texas had the 
line, and I beat it back to him and we 
both set ourselves and struggled to hold 
the fish—but it was no use. In the water 
and out, and plowing up the sand, he 
dragged us along and we had to give line 
until the end was reached and the strain 
came on the stump. Then I expected the 
grains to pull out—but instead up came 
the stump and went bouncing down the 
shore with us in pursuit. We caught, and 
tried to hold it, but just went on as be- 
fore until up to our necks in the water. 
Then we let go—but the stump kept on 
—bobbing over the waves until it was out 
of sight. If that fish kept on at the same 
rate he was going, then he has been 
around the world several times before 
this. 

I could tell you plenty of other inter- 
esting incidents; how Dr. John led a big 
bass across half a mile of boiling shoals, 
chewing gum vigorously at each turn of 
the reel; how “Jack” kept his word and 
went after shark, catching many and 
losing enough tackle to stock a store; how 
Elmer hooked an enormous “stinger” in 
the edge of his fin and fought him an 
hour and twenty minutes; how Texas— 
but I am sure I’ve said enough to con- 
vince you that the surf of our southern 
coast will furnish all the variety you are 
looking for in the way of fish—all the 
work you want in catching them. Be- 
sides this, you will feel the fascination of 
the semi-tropical climate with its blue 
waters and varied vegetation. 

The tides along this strip of coast rise 
six to eight feet, and when the water starts 
to came in, it comes with a rush. If you 
are on some bar not connected directly 
with the main land, and have no boat, 
don’t put off starting back too long or 
you may have to do some swimming. 

Have you ever seen the tide come in 
one of these coastal creeks? It is an awe- 
inspiring sight! The stream which lies 
before you at low water is small and shal- 
low, the sloping sandy—or muddy—banks 
steam in the heat of the sun’s rays and 
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myriads of fiddler crabs, their single claw 
folded at their side, parade the open 
spaces or slip through the grass that lines 
the bank. Perhaps a white crane—or 
blue heron—stalks solemnly through the 
pools on the marsh picking up at times 
some small fish stranded there. The great 
marsh, with its tall yellow-green grass, 
stretches for miles and the gentle breeze 
undulates the tips ltke waves on the sea. 
The water flows slowly and silently, and 
there is no sound to break the stillness. 
The Vastness sleeps! But suddenly— 
from seaward—a trembling ripple runs up 
the surface of the water and loses itself 
in the sluggish current a short distance 
above; then comes another—and larger 
one—forcing its way up higher; the suc- 
ceeding one is a small wave, a bit of 
foam on its crest, bearing little pieces of 
wood and bits of grass, and its water 
has the tinge of the sea and brings with 
it a breath of the strong salt air. The 
giant has awakened —and his tide is 
flowing! It comes—with the stupendous 
force of the ocean behind it urging it on! 
Wave follows wave in swift succession 
and the current now flows up the creek 
and is swift and green. The little fiddlers 
scurry to their holes, the birds, uttering 
strange cries, fly about over the marsh, 
the mighty flood rises—overflows the 
banks and sweeps through the marsh- 
grass, bending low to its force, bringing 
with it schools of fish in search of food! 
Higher and higher it comes until motion 
once more ceases and the vast sheet of 
blue-green water lies still, shimmering in 
the sunlight, and rests—awaiting the time 
when the call will come for it to return 
to the bosom of the sea. 


There is so much that could be said 
about the fishing in this section that in 
the limited scope of such an article I have 
been able to give only the merest outline, 
so much that could be told about the 
waters and the country that I have had to 
curb my euthusiasm and only make men- 
tion of a few salient points. I have, 
however, tried to paint a true and pleas- 
ing picture of my favorite sport and my 
favorite country, but in doing this it is 
not my intent to mislead. I do not wish 
to convey the impression that all one has 
to do on the southern coast is to cast in 
the surf and always get plenty of strikes 
from all varieties of fish. Just the same 
as at other points, you will have good 
days—and: bad ones; you will have good 
luck—and “fisherman’s luck.” However, 
when it is good the sport will more than 
compensate for when it is not, and you 
will be—if you are not already—a surf 
fisherman from that day on, and your 
tracks will be seen on the sands of our 
southern coast again—and yet again. 


Don’t think for a moment that our surf 
fishing is all cake and pie. It takes 
patience. It takes guts. 


If you have these very necessary quali- 
fications, I say to you—“Come on, boys, 
let’s fish.” 


i'll own the pleasures that there are 
in angling ponds and streams, 

In loafing round on mossy banks and 
spending hours in dreams— 

But for me the rush and roar on the 
boundless ocean’s shore! 

Take your brooks—but give to me the 
mystery of the mighty sea. 
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hot water, lay it on a smooth surface. 
Place the cut feathers’ on one half of 
this cloth, folding the other half over 
them. On top place a flat board weighted 
down with about ten pounds of whatever 
is most convenient. Allow them to steam 
until the rib straightens easily, at which 
time they are ready for fletching. 

Most arrowsmiths hold the shaft under 
the left arm when sticking on the 
feathers, yet in the face of all arguments 
to the contrary, I prefer a vise so that 
both hands are entirely free. A very 
small vise will do nicely. Attach it to 
the table or bench and place the shaft so 
that the shaftment projects either to the 
right or. left of the jaws and with the 
line marking the cock feather directly on 
top. In taking a feather from the cloth, 
do not leave the rest uncovered, for they 
dry and curl quickly. Dupont’s House- 
hold Cement is waterproof and is a good 
fletching glue. Holding the vane in the 
left hand, with the right press the tube 
until a bead appears. Pass it along the 
length of the rib, keeping the bead con- 
stant so that the glue is evenly distributed. 
Stick the feather squarely on the mark, 
taking care that it stands plumb with the 
axis of the shaft. Place the two hen 
feathers on in the same manner and set 
the shaft away for a couple of hours to 
allow the glue to set firmly. In applying 
the glue to the rib, if it does not adhere 
readily, first press the rib against a blot- 
ter to absorb the excess moisture. See 
that the rear ends of the vanes just touch 
the circular mark, so that one does not 
set farther forward or backward than 
the others. It is not necessary to give the 
rear part of the feather a slight twist, as 
some claim, for some of the best scores 
have been made with arrows whose vanes 
were set on perfectly straight. 

When the glue has thoroughly set, trim 
the forepart of the ribs with a knife, 
beveling them down to the shaft and 
wrap with several turns of ribbonzine laid 
on in any household glue. This pre- 
vents the feathers from lifting when shot 
through the grass or brush, 

Every archer should make his own 
heads, for he will then appreciate them 
more and no doubt give them greater 
care. A little Swedish spring steel, a 
35-caliber bullet jacket and a bit of acid 
core solder may be turned into a point 
that has few peers. The steel comes in 
strips of varying width and of about the 
thickness of an ordinary saw blade. A 
hardware supply house will furnish it, 
while the bullet jackets may be pur- 
chased from an ammunition manufacturer. 
The old-type barbed arrowhead is very 
cruel when in striking it fails to kill. The 
barbs embedded in the flesh hold the shaft 
securely and will not permit the animal to 
work it out. What agonizing pain every 
move must cause game so struck. Of 
the many arrows I have loosed, only two 
have ended thus, yet it has been enough 
to turn me to the diamond point, which 
permits a comparatively easy removal 
under like conditions. 

After glancing at the sketch, few ex- 
planations are necessary for the making 
of these points. The steel may be cut 
with a heavy pair of tin shears. With a 
hack-saw having a fine-toothed blade split 
the bullet jacket evenly to a depth of % 
of an inch. Insert the arrow blade and 
with a pair of pliers hold it over a torch 
or gas flame until, when small pieces of 
the solder are dropped in the jacket they 
will at oace melt, filling the jacket to the 
depth of the cut. To do this prettily re- 
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The archer. 


quires some practise, for if the heat is 
too great the solder will escape past the 
blade, and if there be too little heat it 
will not fill the tip of the jacket. A 
small alcohol lamp and a blow pipe are 
both better and quicker. Use the same 
amount of solder for each head and avoid 
unevenness in weight. The completed 
head will weigh about 150 grains. The 
points are secured to the shaft either by 
the use of ferrule cement or with a small 
brass escutcheon pin, as indicated. An 
emery wheel is convenient for sharpen- 
ing heads, although a file, while slower, 
will, I believe, produce a serated edge 
that cannot be beaten for cutting quali- 
ties. 


The crest on an arrow is placed just 
forward of the feathers and is a series 
of various colored rings divided by fine 
black lines. The shaft between the vanes 
being also painted with perhaps a ring 
or two just forward of the nock. By it 
one man’s arrows are distinguished from 
another’s; it is an aid in sighting a lost 
shaft, and when properly done is a thing 
of beauty. A lathe is necessary for this 
work if it be done in the best manner. I 
have spent much time and gone to no end 
of trouble to paint fine crests on my own 
hunting arrows, but finally discontinued 
this and painted the entire shaft red, with 
the result of fewer arrows lost. Recently, 
however, a friend advised the use of 
orange or bright yellow, which is notice- 
ably better. A coat of spar varnish over 
all is well worth the extra trouble, as it 
not only accentuates the color of the paint 
but is an added protection against mois- 
ture. Care should be taken that no paint 
touches the vanes. 


The different operations in the manu- 
facture of an arrow have been mentioned 
in the sequence in which they will ap- 
pear in the work, but in making a set, do 
not complete one arrow at a time. Per- 
form the same operation on each shaft 
before proceeding with the next one and 
better results will be obtained. 


A man who is prominent in archery 
circles recently said, “I have spent thou- 
sands of dollars for expensive machinery 
that would turn out a scientifically per- 
fect arrow, and after I was satisfied with 
the results, I turned around and by home- 
made methods made a few dozen that 
shot equally as well as the expensive 
ones, which, after all, is what we are 
after.” This should greatly hearten those 
of us who have but a few thousand dol- 
lars to invest in archery, for with this 
amount we may buy much tackle. 


It will identify you. 
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COMFORTABLE CAMPING 


WHEN 
You 


SLEEP ON 





RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLEEP for the 
HUNTER, CAMPER, FISHERMAN and all who 
sleep out of doors, 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your bed- 
ding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers in 
the last 12 years. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 
bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents, POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN Sleep- 
ing Robes, etc. 
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FREE Book ‘“‘Comfortable Camping’’ S end NOW 


DICK WHALL camp avvisor ,ATHOL 


MASS, U. S. A. 












THE 


21 


Y Patent No, PIPE 


1659643 






Has two bowls, Mahogany Fini 
Holds twice as much tobacco, Finish 
Smokes twice as long, $1.00 
Smokes to the bottom, Natural Grain Finish 
Does not leave a sour, smelly plug, $2.00 


Gives a long, dry, sweet smoke. 


TWIN BOWL PIPE COMPANY 
253 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 





iD BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 















The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 modelsoffers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free—Save Money —Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
‘a THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MEG. CO. (20) 

WISCONSIN” (citheritce) 1? ew yoRK nN? 


ACM 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since (890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
88 Pike St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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An Idyl of the Missouri Ozarks 


I was told that only twelve rafts came 
down the river in 1926 and but two this 
year. Tie timber is becoming increasing- 
ly scarce, much stuff formerly rejected as 
tie material is now being used after be- 
ing chemically treated to retard decay. 
It no longer pays to raft ties, as the tim- 
ber is not cut near the river front, but 
farther and farther inland. Cutters now 
haul their ties to the hard-surfaced high- 
way, piling them alongside where auto 
trucks pick them up and deliver to near- 
est shipping point. 

Thus another picturesque calling re- 
cedes and vanishes into the past, but our 
grandchildren will probably be _ enter- 
tained by stories of the great rafters of 
the Gasconade. Inevitably the old order 
of things is changing in the Ozark coun- 
try. The first impulse was that of the 
selective draft, when these mountain boys, 
almost as shy and wild as their own deer, 
were coralled and subjected to army dis- 
cipline in distant encampments. Then 
new highways are bringing in the out- 
side world, his wife, his son and daugh- 
ter. The son the natives look upon with 
proud disdain; but I saw evidence of 
what the daughter is doing to the moun- 
tain girls, heretofore too careless of deco- 
ration—that universal attraction in faunal 
and floral life. This year I saw bobbed 
hair, rouged cheeks, knee skirts and rayon 
stockings for the first time, and the re- 
sult was distinctly pleasing. 

The village school at Jerome was a 
joke, and a poor one, a few years ago. It 
consisted of some fifteen or twenty un- 
ruly bear cubs in trousers and wild cats 
in skirts, presided over by a teacher, or, 
rather, an animal trainer, who had a per- 
petually haunted look or one of appre- 
hension, too often completely justified by 
the riotous disapproval of, and his forcible 
ejection by, his charges. Timid lady 
teachers did rst last long as they 
found their services unappreciated. The 
pay was $25 a month and _ teacher 
“boarded ’round.” I noticed a difference 
this year. An athletic young woman of 
some 175 pounds and five feet ten inches 
in height, has 50 pupils in her charge. 
This is her second term, and that tells 
the story. Her authority was questioned 
by a few big boys at first, but “never 
again.” It is pleasing to record that the 
teacher’s pay has been more than tripled 
since the old days, and too, that she may 
choose her own domicile. 

I think the least sophisticated man 
with whom I have come in contact was 
a schooi teacher named Stephen Grover. 
He taught the village school at Jerome 
some twenty years ago—at least he kept 
the children at their desks during school 
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hours. Stephen had never been out of his 
native county. He was of a jovial, gre- 
garious nature and boarded at the club 
house, where he was a mark for the 
fishermen and hunters assembled before 
the glowing fireplace after a day’s sport. 
His credulity was amazing, only ex- 
ceeded by his incredulous attitude toward 
familiar facts of everyday life. Our host, 
“Pop” Huber, could relate the most im- 
probable stories with a perfectly grave 
countenance. Upon one occasion conver- 
sation turned upon the enormous cat fish 
caught in the Mississippi River. Huber 
told of a trip he was making by steamer 
when the machinery of the boat became 
disabled. 

“The captain immediately set a huge 
net in the river,” said “Pop,” “and caught 
two big cat fish weighing about 200 
pounds each. These he fitted with a har- 
ness and fastened to the bow of the steam- 
boat, forcing the fish to tow us clear to 
New Orleans, where he sold the fish to 
great advantage.” 

Stephen asked a number of questions, 
apparently accepting the story as a fact. 

Several of those present told improb- 
able tales, but being unable to keep their 
faces straight, failed to convince the 
teacher. When my turn came, I told of a 
new invention for fishermen, the well- 
known snag ring. 

“When your hook gets all snagged,” 
said I, “all you have to do is to slip the 
ring over the end of your rod and send 
it down under the water, where it will 
unsnag your hook and you pull back the 
ring for future service.” 

Stephen looked at me and said: 

“Well, I don’t know whether that’s a 
damned lie, or just a plain lie, but you 
can’t tell me anything like that.” 

At the next round I said: “As I was 
coming down to Jerome I saw a wonder- 
ful thing. In the Merrimack River was a 
steamboat with a barge near by. She had 
a big pipe leading to the bottom of the 
river and she pumped sand through this 
pipe on to the barge. You could see a 
huge stream of sand pouring out of the 
pipe, and pretty soon the barge was full 
of sand. Then they went ashore where 
stood a derrick armed with a great shovel 
holding a wagon-load of sand at one 
scoop. With this they unloaded the sand 
in a few moments.” 

After a short silence, Stephen said re- 
proachfully: 

“My God-a-mighty, Doctor, I hate to 
say it, but you’re getting to be the biggest 
liar in Missouri!” 

Then the rest of the company razzed 
me to a finish, all pretending to side with 
Stephen, advising me to at least stick to 


possibilities and not tell a barefaced lie 
like that last one. 

One night we told the most horrible 
snake stories. As the soil was being pre- 
pared, one of us slipped up to the sleep- 
ing quarters and coiled a six-foot length 
of wet rope in Stephen’s bed. As the vic- 
tim clawled in an hour later, you can im- 
agine his shriek of fear when his feet 
touched the cold “snake.” His _ yells 
brought the landlord with a lamp to in- 
vestigate. Pop being “in the know” was 
armed with a club, and proceeded io 
“kill” what in the uncertain light looked 
very much like a snake. 

The rope snake having proven such a 
howling success, and having nothing bet- 
ter to do a few nights later, I slipped a 
five-pound carp into Stephen’s bed. We 
feigned sleep when the teacher arrived, 
but were all out of bed the moment his 
light was extinguished. There came the 
expected howl, also an unexpected one— 
from myself—for Stephen had grabbed 
Mr. Carp and hurled him across the 
room, striking me full in the face and top- 
pling me over as neatly as if he had 
landed on the point of my chin. I think 
I am the only guilty bystander of record 
who “got his.” I recall feeling thankful 
that the carp does not wear his multi- 
tudinous needle-like bones on the outside. 

The scenic beauty of the Ozark moun- 
tain country has only of late become 
famous. The word “Ozark” as a corrup- 
tion of the original euphonic French 
name, “les Mantagnes Aux Arcs.” The 
pronunciation of Aux Arcs, however, is 
correctly retained in the English name, 
“Ozark,” but the meaning of “arcs” 
(arches) or rainbow-like contours, is en- 
tirely lost. 

This country has inspired what may be 
called a new school of artists. It was my 
good fortune to be at Jerome when the 
first of these, a trio of painters, arrived 
from Chicago some fifteen years ago. 
Somewhat skeptical as to reports they had 
received, they seemed distinctly disap- 
pointed at first at what they saw on that 
somewhat drear, chilly autumnal day, ex- 
pressing a desire to take the first train 
back. I begged them to view the land- 
scape in different lights at various hours 
and persuaded the club house keeper to 
build a great log fire in the huge fire- 
place of the bungalow. 

I distinctly recall the dawning enthu- 
siasm of these young artists as they 
sprawled before the glowing logs, and it 
is unction to my soul to think that per- 
haps I had a minute part in the creation 
of those Ozark paintings which are now 
delighting the artistic world, for these 
artists were Frank Nudescher, Kraft and 
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atall young Austrian whose name escapes 
me for the moment. I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting them since that 
occasion, but doubtless if these lines meet 
their eyes, they will recall their intro- 
ductory visit to the scenes of their labors. 

Wild life still abounds in the Ozarks. 
In October I have seen from my boat 
more than a dozen great eagles wheeling 
about the mountain tops. The mink and 
the muskrat furnish more than pocket 
money for the hill boys. Dr. Wood- 
ecker operates on worm-infested timber, 
holding daily clinics the year ’round. 

The discordant shriek of the kingfisher 
seems to protest against his human com- 
petitor. The stately crane is a daily 
sight, as is of course the spreading fish 
hawk. This year a flock of weary ducks, 
some 40 in number, alighted in a shel- 
tered slough about 500 feet from where 
we were fishing. Ed grew quite excited 
and was bursting with desire to tell his 
hunting friends of the visiting birds, but 
I persuaded him to keep the secret, play- 
ing to my utmost upon his sympathy for 
the poor, spent creatures who had really 
seemed to seek our protection. They re- 
mained in the little sanctuary all that 
day and night, taking flight the following 
morning. 

The jack salmon is of the pike family, 
and a somewhat rare fish in the Gasco- 
nade, so much so that he is highly valued 
and a prideful thing to exhibit. Upon 
one occasion I was fortunate enough to 
land a. six-pounder, to the evident envy 
of the guide. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed, “I’d rather have 
caught him than a dozen bass.” Then he 
added, “Doctor, will you do me a great 
favor? Let me carry him through Je- 
tome this evening!” 

We decided not to risk our prize in 
the live box, but to express him home for 
use at a special occasion. I shall never 
forget our triumphal procession and the 
exclamatory comments of the villagers as 
Jack was borne to the intellectual center 
of our little town, the Post Office, for of- 
ficial weighing. He weighed four ounces 
over our estimate of six pounds, and sev- 
eral boys were missing from school next 
day, patiently angling near where we had 
taken the big fellow. 


We were angling at a comparatively 
low place in the bluffs one lazy day when 
a native woman appeared with a 20-foot 
pole and a long line, about 300 feet below 
our boat. She fished patiently, ignoring 
our presence until she saw us land several 
bass. Finally she spoke: “What you-all 
a usin’ fer bait?” 

“Live minnows,” he replied. A period 
of silence, then: 

“I got worms,” we were informed. 

The physician in me replied: “That’s 
too bad,” and the guide snickered. Pretty 
soon came a cry of distress. 

“I’ve caught a big craw fish, and I’m 
*faid of him.” 

The protective males assured her that 
the craw fish was harmless, and she was 
instructed to step on his front end and 
pull off his tail, which was good bait. 
She did so, and was soon rewarded with 
a silvery shad that fancied the tid-bit. 
Immensely proud, she held up her catch 
for our admiration, and we didn’t have 
the heart to disparage it, but added two 
bass which had committed suicide by 
swallowing our hooks. Thanking us pro- 
fusely, she disappeared in the woods, and 
we were left alone, except for a scolding 
chipmunk who at first resented our intru- 
sion, but becoming reconciled, proceeded 
with the storage of acorns against the 
family’s winter need. We wondered if 
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he was the same saucy chap we saw last 
year in the same tree. 

One of the quaint hill characters of this 
region was Andrew Parry, fisherman, 
hunter, trapper and guide—famous in all 
these vocations, but notably, if not no- 
toriously, in his avocation of town drunk- 
ard and local “bad man.” Andrew 
patronized the tenderfoot who employed 
him, but resented the intrusion of all 
others, always sneering at their inability 
to catch fish, which failure he attributed 
to the fact that they employed inefficient 
guides—meaning any other than himself. 
“Me, I know where the feesh are,” he 
would proudly boast. Parry had a 
Junoesque daughter, who paddled his 
bateau and who cast wild, resentful eyes 
at all who smiled at her father in his 
cups. In the distance she looked like an 
Indian queen is supposed to look, her hair 
hanging in long, dark braids, her head 
bare, but held proudly erect. 

While awaiting my homebound train, I 
was approached by a typical hillman—I 
do not like the common appellation of 
“Hill Billy’—who, after words of greet- 
ing, said: 

“Say, Mister, I hear’n tell as how you- 
all writes books and put Mother Huber in 
one of ’em.” 

When I pleaded guilty, he continued: 

“Say, Mister, will you put me in print- 
ee 

“Yes, if you will tell me something in- 
teresting about yourself. First, what is 
your name?” 

“Well, I’ll spell it for you; most people 
cain’t spell it—big A—little a-r-o-n 
J-o-n-e-s.” 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I gratify his 
desire by presenting to you Mr. Aaron 
Jones! 

By grace of the Stratford Co., pub- 
lishers of my Home Town Sketches, I 
am going to tell you one on the lady re- 
ferred to by Aaron Jones, “Mother” Hu- 
ber, keeper of the Club House at Jerome. 

Mrs. Huber is a_ person of great 
strength of character, determination and 
language. She never leaves one in the 
slightest doubt as to the meaning of her 
words; yet she has a womanly tenderness 
of heart, as indicated by her title. 
“Mother” owns two pet dogs which she 
almost adores; with her it is a case of 
“love me, love my dog.” 

Upon one occasion, when she was look- 
ing out of the kitchen window, she saw 
a huge fellow, a guest of the Club House, 
give one of her beloved pets a vicious 
kick. She grabbed a heavy skillet and in 
half a minute the man faced a raging 
fury. 

“You blankety blank blank, you kicked 
my dog!” 

“Yes, I did,” replied the man; “I don’t 
like dogs. He growled at me.” 

“No, I guess you don’t like them, and 
dogs don’t like you—which shows they’ve 
got good sense. For two cents I’d smash 
your face with this skillet! Say, Mister, 
you may not know it, but you’re going in 
on the noon train—not another damn bis- 
cuit do you eat in this house, you blankety 
blanked brute!” 

The crestfallen man, recognizing an 
ultimatum, went to pack his belongings, 
assisted by Pop Huber, a kindly, sympa- 
thetic host. 

“She said she’d smash my face with a 
skillet,” he told Pop. 

“Oh, did she say that?” 

“She certainly did.” 

“Well, by golly, you’re a lucky fellow!” 

“Lucky? How in the this-and-that do 
you make that out?” 

“Because it’s a wonder she didn’t do it, 
that’s how. 
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With drainage a new thick and 
high mat of vegetation will spring 
up and cover the sparsely covered 
prairies, which will afford splen- 
did shelter and protection. This 
section will not have any attrac- 
tion as a duck wintering ground, 
except as canals are dug and per- 
manent water and food made 
available. 

It was in this section, some 
fifty miles from Miami on the 
south fork of the Trail that a 
party of five friends bagged four 
buck deer in less than a three 
hours’ hunt and only an hour and 
half out of Miami. The largest 
(buck—not friend) dressed out at 
150 pounds and the smallest at 85 
pounds. Two other bucks and a 
doe were seen, but passed up. 
The following week this same 
party bagged seven butter-fat tur- 
keys, the largest weighing 17 
pounds dressed. On this trip they 
saw twenty-three turkeys and 
seven deer in the one day’s hunt; 
the hunting in both instances was 
done five to eight miles south 
from the Trail, fifty miles from 
Miami. The deer were in poor 
condition, Florida deer being 
prime in July and August. 

About sixty miles from Miami 
the character of the country ad- 
joining the Trail changes, from 
small cypress strands to cabbage palms, 
pine and cypress strands with reaches of 
prairie land ,between and occasional low 
palmetto clumps. This is ideal deer and 
tutkey country, being slightly higher, 
consequently dryer, and offering better 
food conditions. The trail here draws 
nearer to salt water and the mangrove- 
bordered ocean and Gulf of Mexico. It 
is here along the big cypress and man- 
grove-lined creeks and rivers which are 
watered by both land and tide waters, 
that the little black bear waxes fat and 
where the monster salt-water diamond- 
back rattler lies in wait for the brown 
marsh rabbit, first cousin to molly cotton- 
tail. 


EVENTY-EIGHT miles out the Trail 

we come to a parting of the ways, the 
south turn going to Barron G. Collier’s 
City of Everglades, the north turn lead- 
ing to Enright, Niles City and to Deep 
Lake, while straight away winds the Trail 
en-route to Naples, Fort Meyers, Punta 
Gorda, Sarasota, Bradentown and 
Tampa. It is in the orange grove at 
Deep Lake that Barron G. Collier and 
the Deep Lake Company have been feed- 
ing some 200:to 400 head of wild turkeys. 
A once-seen-never-to-be-forgotten sight, 
and one to warm the innermost recesses 
of a sportsman’s heart. It is to men of 
the Barron G. Collier, George F. and Er- 
ben Cook type, the last two being con- 
nected with the Chevelier Corporation, 
and ‘to others of like interests and con- 
victions that South Florida will have to 
look if its wild life is to be saved from 
extermination. These gentlemen have 
used their strong connections and their 
personal efforts wholeheartedly on the 
side of game, fish and bird protection and 
conservation. It is no exaggeration to 
state that the destruction of wild life 
on the Trail would have kept pace with 
the progress of road construction work, 
and that to-day the wild life along its 
length would have béen well on the way 
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The Tamiami Trail 
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The noble flight of the osprey. 


to oblivion except for the intercession of 
these gentlemen and others of like mind. 
I write oblivion advisedly, and with the 
thought in mind of the rumors and second- 
hand reports of alleged vandalism which 
sift into my ears as the secretary of the 
local sportsman’s organization, such as 
the following: of the hunter who is al- 
leged to have taken eighteen buck, doe 
and fawn deer as his quota for last year, 
and of another who slaughtered eighty- 
seven quail in a day’s hunt, and of the 
Miami party, bound over to the Court of 
Crimes, charged with having killed a doe 
deer no later than last month, and of the 
plume hunters who are reported as using 
guns and poison gas in their taking of 
nesting plume birds, and of the boat cap- 
tain who made the boast of having taken 
two barrels of the breasts of curlew 
(white ibis) nestlings, or of whole bevies 
of frying-size turkeys being ruthlessly 
slaughtered. 

To offset this destruction of wild life, 
I would cite the benefits arising from the 
efforts of a wide-awake State Game and 
Fish Department, badly handicapped by 
lack of funds and misdirected politically- 
shaded criticisms. ‘The State Game and 
Fish Department was only created in 1925 
and has but begun its work. Florida was 
one of the last three states in the Union 
to provide for state-wide game and fish 
conservation through a State Department. 
Fish hatcheries have been provided, game 
breeding grounds and refuges have been 
established for one mile on both sides of 
the Trail for its entire length, 283 miles 
long and two miles wide, comprising, to- 
gether with the 96 miles contained in the 
Trail loop breeding grounds, an area of 
662 square miles of breeding grounds in 
which no hunting will be permitted. 
Large portions of other Trail counties 
have also been made non-hunting terri- 
tory. This means a perpetual supply of 
game and wild life for the Trail and sur- 
rounding territory. If properly protected, 
Florida and the country at large will 
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have gained an incalculable as. 
set in dollars and cents and an 
open-air entertainment and edy- 
cational feature of surpassing ip- 
terest to the present generation, 
both resident and transient, and 
for posterity as well. The issue js 
clean drawn, as between a life- 
less desolation with no game, law 
observation or enforcement, for 
the pecuniary benefit of the few 
at the expense of the many, or 
for a game and fish protected 
highway with its myriads of wood 
and stream folk multiplying un- 
der proper law observance and 
protection to populate the adjoin- 
ing free hunting grounds, at no 
expense except to those who hunt 
or fish, in a land where the 
“Posted, No Trespassing” sign is 
unknown. 

After’ leaving Carnstown, the 
type of country gradually changes 
again; here we find sand, broader 
expanses of palmettos, more cab- 
bage palms, more pine timber and 
a higher and thicker blanket of 
grass and ground growth. Twelve 
miles from Carnstown the Trail 
bisects the largest Royal Palm 
hammock in North America. The 
straight gray barrels of the trees 
rising in majestic beauty to 
the tufts of drooping green fronds 
crowning their tops, there to 

lord it over the lowly cabbage palm 
and pines below. Here roams _ that 
delectable morsel of whirring dynamite 
known as Bob White, quail or par- 
tridge, depending on what part of the 
States you hail from. In the vicinity of 
Fort Meyers for fifty miles east and north 
to the duck-haunted shores of Lake Okee- 
chobee, is one of “Mr. White’s” favorite 
stamping grounds. Here last January the 
writer secured his limit of fifteen main 
ingredients for a quail perlieu in less 
than three hours. Two dogs found nine 
coveys. The terrain is such that every 
covey can be easily marked down. Thick 
cypress ponds and bay heads are neg- 
ligible. We rode the flat pine woods in 
cars, while the dogs ranged the woods 
ahead and on each side of the vehicles. 
This is a country suitable for your wide 
ranging, wind-splitting, horizon-wide 
dogs. It is no uncommon event to jump 
turkey or deer while roaming these 
woods, especially in the rainy seasons. 
During the winter months the Caloosa- 
hatchie River at Fort Meyers is the ren- 
dezvous for acres of blue bills, and of 
Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford as 
well. Each gulf indention receiving a 
supply of fresh water harbors its colonies 
of blue bills; fat, contented paddlers, 
gleaning their livelihood in unconcern, un- 
der bridges with roaring traffic above, at 
dock and in the pathway of yacht and 
steamer. 


'O the devotees of rod, reel, trolling and 

lowly hand line, the Trail and adjoin- 
ing waters, both fresh and salt, present an 
attraction unequaled anywhere for va- 
riety, gameness, richness and accessibility. 
A broad statement, assuredly, but based 
on the unsolicited testimony of many 
sportsmen of broad experience and my 
own small measure of observation. Among 
the six hundred varieties of fishes cred- 
ited as roaming the Florida waters, I 
would give priority to four of special at- 
tractiveness to the sportsman, They are 
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the tarpon, that silver, acrobatic king, 
wrecker of tackle, nerves, and aspira- 
tions. The sail fish, that patrician, jump- 
ing, unger of surpassing beauty, trophy 
of the blue Gulf Stream, without which 
the den of your tourist sportsman is in- 
complete. The bone fish, that Biscayne 
Bay speed marvel of the gleaming scales. 
Here is where the artistry of light tackle 
reaches its climax; here is where the su- 
persensitive touch of the master angler 
is required in all its fine shadings from 
the first faint suspicion of a nibble to the 
discretionary flip of the wrist which at 
the judicial mind of the master, sets the 
reel to singing its battle song as its hun- 


dreds of yards of line are unraveled, a, 


prow of foam marking its path where line 
and water meet, a thin bond which sizzles 
over the transparent shallow meadows in 
tenth-mile, breath-holding spurts. Ah! 
Here is your fish of heart’s desire. My 
hat to him. The fourth I would name as 
the big-mouth black bass, aristocrat of 
the glade-land rivers, canals and lakes, 
and of the Trail-side frying pan. No 
need of descriptive phrases here for those 
who know and have felt the lure of the 
big-mouth. 

For your fly-fishing addict, permit me 
to especially commend the salt waters of 
and adjoining the Trail. Here is no gen- 
tle pasture brook for the edification of 
your amateur caster, for here lurk the 
scaled savages of tropical waters, de- 
signed by the gods to test the supreme 
skill of your seasoned veteran, who will 
be called upon to demonstrate every trick 
in his repertoire and to learn new ones, 
unheard of in kindlier waters. No certifi- 
cate of piscatorial proficiency can be is- 
sued by the critically minded until your 
fy fisherman can boast of having con- 
quered the barracuda of the east coast 
and the tarpon, snook, speckled sea trout, 
dolphin, king, and lady fish, channel bass, 
mangrove snapper and others with deli- 
cate fly tackle. 

Northward toward Tampa we pass 
through the citrus belt. This being an 
older and more settled section of the 
Trail, we find the wild life scarce except 
for quail and doves, with the eyes of an 
occasional coon, wildcat or ’possum show- 
ing pin-points of fire in the pathway of 
head- or spot-light. 


Conservationists, in seeking to save the 
Trail’s wild life, are faced with three 
problems: the first is the Seminole Indian, 
the second is the affording of an adequate 
supply of water in dry seasons, and the 
third is the same aggravation saddled 
upon every law-observing and law-re- 
specting body of conservationists, viz., the 
game hog and the game law obstruction- 
ist’ Public opinion will deal with the last 
and most obnoxious of the three. The 
matter of securing water is vital and of 
paramount importance. Last summer the 
toll taken through the absence of rain was 
enormous, as the lateral canals dried up 
and egress to the main deep Trail canal 
was cut off. Bass and bream perished by 
the ton. The large bass, great-grand- 
father fellows, in their endeavor to secure 
oxygen at the surface of the water, ex- 
posed their dorsal fin and backs to the 
sun so that their skins shriveled and 
cracked open exposing the raw flesh. The 
gar and mud fish, worthless vermin, stood 
the crowded, stagnant water conditions 
excellently. For miles in the lateral and 
main canals dead bodies could be seen, 
layer upon layer, thousands upon tens of 
thousands, lining the banks. As the 
canals dried up to a depth of inches the 
struggle for existence simmered down to 
a battle between the gars, cat- and mud- 
fish. The bass and brim had given up 
the fight and lined the banks and un- 
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covered canal bottom in serried ranks of 
bloated, festering corruption, while from 
far and near the buzzards gathered to 
the feast, to gorge, sun and sleep, and 
gorge again. As State game and fish 
funds permit, the vermin fish can be re- 
moved and destroyed, thus giving the 
food and game fish an opportunity to 
survive. Artesian or engine-equipped 
wells may solve the water problem and 
prevent further loss, 


Dynamiting, necessary for blasting the 
canal bottom in order to secure road- 
building material, took a heavy toll of 
aquatic life. At some points of the con- 
struction work seven pounds of TNT per 
yard of excavation were necessary, at 
other places 60 per cent. nitroglycerin 
dynamite was used in holes spaced five 
feet apart, yielding an average of three- 
fourths of a yard of rock per pound ot 
explosive. Twenty-six miles west of 
Miami it required as much as ten cubic 
yards of rock per lineal foot for road 
construction. The average for twenty-six 
miles ran seven cubic yards of rock per 
lineal foot of road. One of the dredge 
employees stated that 26 curlew (white 
ibis) were accidentally killed by flying 
rock discharged into the air by blasting 
operations. A number of otter and ’gators, 
failing to vacate their subterranean 
homes, came off second best in the up- 
heavals caused by the dynamite. The fish 
of necessity suffered most from this phase 
of the work, while the buzzards benefited 
proportionately. 

The Indian situation is indeed a per- 
plexing one. Sympathy naturally goes 
out to one who is to be deprived of his 
home and means of livelihood. The once 
powerful Seminole Indian Tribe, having 
taken the losses of war and deportation in 
the past, have successfully withstood the 
inroads of civilization up to the present 
time. These husky chaps fought the white 
man to a finish, and rather than be forced 
away from their homes to a distant west- 
ern reservation, quietly slipped off into 
the everglades, there to live off the coun- 
try in the primitive fashion of their fore- 
fathers. The white man’s roads, his auto- 
mobiles, his continual encroachment, have 
at last cornered the Seminole as they have 
the flamingo and the roseate spoonbill. 
His back is to the wall; he is at the 
jumping-off place. There is no longer a 
primeval haven to which he can trek. His 
last refuge has been claimed through the 
opening of the Tamiami Trail. To east 
and west are the pale-face truck farms 
and citrus groves, set in the foreground 
of bustling marts of commerce and cities 
of wealth, fashion and pleasure, in the 
background of which and to the south 
loom the boundless billows of the eastern, 
western and southern oceans. For him it 
is the end unless, and there is no alterna- 
tive, the white man with his proven 
theories of game and fish conservation, 
with his game breeding grounds, game 
and fish laws, game refuges and fish 
hatcheries, can save the wild life, without 
which the Indian must starve or, sad deg- 
radation, go to work. The Indian’s prob- 
lem is the white man’s problem. The In- 
dian and also the white man must learn 
that to kill nesting birds, immature an- 
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imals or birds, unprime fur, doe deer, 
fish in spawning season, and the last pair 
of birds or animals in a neighborhood, 
spells extermination and hunger. And the 
Indian must learn that it is more profit- 
able for him to guide hunting and fishing 
parties at ten to fifteen dollars a day than 
it is to bootleg venison, turkey and plume 
birds at a pittance per pound or ounce. 
The thinking Indian realizes the perplex- 
ity and complexity of the problem. Josie 
Billie, elected Chief of the Seminole Na- 
tion at the first general Indian powwow, 
or conference, since the tribe was broken 
up in the Indian wars in 1872, and which 
took place at Everglades April 25th, said 
that “The Indians would observe the law 
but that the white man would not.” So 
that in the final analysis it would seem 
that the white man will have to assume 
his age-old burden and that upon his 
shoulders rests the final responsibility. 


From Everglades access may be had to: 
some of the best salt and fresh water fish- 
ing waters in the country, including the 
Ten Thousand Islands of piratical fame; 
Half Way Creek; Turner’s River, noted 
both for its fish and game; Lopas and 
Lane Rivers, and others. Marco is noted 
for its yearly Tarpon Tournament, where 
foregather each year the valiant expo- 
nents of the whirring reel, to test their 
skill and fortune with the silver kings of 
Marco Pass. This year’s tournament, end- 
ing the second week in May, resulted in 
the Marco silver trophy cup being 
awarded to C. Leslie Poole of Indian- 
apolis, whose fish weighed in at 139 
pounds; William B. Anderson of New 
York winning second place with a fish 
weighing 125 pounds; third went to John 
Hackmeister of Naples, who landed a 105- 
pound fish; Edwin J. Beinecke of New 
York was fourth with a 105-pound fish, 
while Dr. Max Scheer was awarded fifth 
for a 94-pound tarpon. No Trail jaunt 
would be complete for the fisherman un- 
less it included the experience of fishing 
from the Naples public fishing dock, 
where all varieties of West Coast fish 
may be taken to the accompaniment of 
unsolicited professional, semi-professional 
and plain dub advice. This, however, is 
rather characteristic of your real Flori- 
dian. He does not stop with the how and 
why of the gentle art, but names the 
place which is rather different and should 
the way be different he will ask you to 
set the time and personally point out the 
place. 

From here northward, at short inter- 
vals, the Trail extends through numerous 
cities and villages, any one of which af- 
fords excellent fresh and salt water fish- 
ing advantages. Florida has 1,100 miles 
of ocean front, the longest sea coast of 
any State in the Union, and numerous 
rivers, lakes and creeks. A west coast 
trip would be incomplete unless it in- 
cluded a trip to Tarpon Springs, eighteen 
miles from Tampa, which is credited as 
having the largest sponge fisheries in the 
world. Many side trips of interest are 
available from the Trail, including trips 
to the commercial fish packing plants 
from which many pounds of the $20,000,- 
000 worth of fish taken last year were 
shipped, also to the bird rookeries where 
thousands of birds congregate for the 
breeding period, and to Lake Okeechobee 
and other nearby lakes for fresh water 
fishing and duck hunting. 

My suggestion to the sportsman would 
be to load the flivver with family, gun, 
dog and fishing tackle, to go southward 
and see the Tamiami Trail under a 
smiling winter sky, or come in the full of 
June’s moon and try, mark my word, try, 
for a successful tilt with the big tarpon 
of the Tamiami Trail. 





























The Red Bone Hound 
r SNHERE is something in the name of the Red Bone 

Hound that appeals to the imagination and the 

question naturally arises and is frequently asked, 
are the bones of these dogs red or do they differ in any 
particular from the bones of other dogs. It can be stated 
most emphatically that they do not. There is nothing in 
the color or appearance of the bones of a red fox hound 
that distinguishes them in any way from the bones of 
other dogs. The chromatic peculiarities of the Red Bone 
Hound are limited solely to their coat. Many of the best 
specimens are red. It is a color that is sought after by 
admirers of the family and it is more than likely that the 
breed itself is descendant from a family of early fox dogs 
in which there was a predominance of red, reddish and 
black and tan coats. 

The origin and history of the Red Bone Hound is one 
of the problems that the fox hunting fraternity have never 
been able to trace to its native lair. It is a question that 
has been propounded to us many times. We in turn have 
corresponded with many old time fox hunters in hope of 
being able to develop a family tree for these widely dis- 
tributed and highly cherished dogs that would stand criti- 
cal analysis. We regret to say that we have been unable 
to do so. We have had communications from famous fox 
hunters whose names are identified with the oldest strains 
in the country and they, as a rule, declare that every man 
who has a good hound of unknown origin and breed and 
who wants to call him something simply says that his dog 
is a Red Bone or part Red Bone and lets it go at that. 
In their opinion the so-called red-fox hound is as devoid 
of posterity and family tree as the original Topsy. 

These men with their carefully bred packs, authentic 
history and pedigrees registered in 
the stud books of The Chase Pub- 
lishing Co. at Lexington, Ky., oc- 
cupy a superior 
position, for 
there is no deny- 
ing the fact that 
the Red Bone 
Hound men 
have beena 
trifle careless 
about the fam- 
ily connections 
of their favor- 
ites. The blood 
from which 
their dogs 
sprang may be 
the purest, but 
no one seems to 
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know what it was or where it came from, meanwhile the 
Red Bone name and the Red Bone fame have travelled 
from one end of the country to the other. 

The man who would delve into fox hound history must 
necessarily turn his attention to the records of the great 
sporting families of the South. All of our American 
hounds are descendant from dogs that were brought to 
this country from England, Ireland and France during 
colonial times. The first English dogs were brought over 
by the settlers of Virginia and North Carolina. These 
dogs, in course of time, worked their way into Maryland 
and crossed the mountains with the first settlers into Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. The Dutch of New York and the 
Puritans of New England meanwhile, were too busy till- 
ing the soil to pay any attention to such a frivolous pas- 
time as the Chase. The English, Scotch and Irish settlers 
in the South came from a sport loving class. They 
brought their dogs with them and as a result all of our 
native dogs are descendant from those that were landed 
in the Virginias and Carolinas. 

It is also recorded that in the Revolutionary period 
Lafayette brought over a pack of hounds that were judi- 
ciously crossed with the English dogs and these in time 
became scattered all over the country. It can be truly 
stated that these dogs have been most carefully guarded in 
the families that owned them. They are all directly de- 
scendant from this Revolutionary stock that was, from 
time to time, reinforced by importations from abroad. 

The Hampton 
family of South 
Carolina that 
have occupied 
such an impor- 
tant place in the 
history of this 
country have also 
been celebrated for their 
packs of hounds. It is re- 
corded that in 1850 Wade 
Hampton of South Carolina 
imported a pack of Irish 
hounds that he crossed upon 
the best matrons of Virginia, 
Maryland and Kentucky. 
After the Civil War, Wade 
Hampton gave his pack to 
Captain Watts 
of South Caro- 
lina. He shared 
them with 
Thomas W. 
Bennett. This 
breed of hounds 
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js called the Watts-Bennett. In color they 
were a dark red with white faces. It is 
not unusual for puppies to appear in this 
family that are a solid dark red. They 
have been cherished all over the South for 
three-quarters of a century as Red 
Hounds, but, according to the Hampton- 
Watts-Bennett family, they are not the 
Red Bone Hound. 

They have had red fox hounds in the 
South as far back as the recollections of 
their oldest fox hunters. Most of these 
old-time dogs were flop-eared, and as a 
rule they had good noses and displayed a 
lot of blood-hound character in the way 
they worked on cold trails, They were 
used for deer hunting as well as fox 
hunting, and many of them made excel- 
lent coon, opossom and general fur dogs. 

Thomas W. Bennett of South Carolina, 
one of the best-informed nten in. the 
South on hounds and the owner of a large 
pack of red dogs, has been quoted as fol- 
lows: “There have been so many hounds 
in this section in the past that were called 
Red Bone that it is difficult to get an ac- 
curate and authentic account of the or- 
igin, development and perpetuation. I 
have seen and hunted with hounds that 
were supposed to be full-blooded Red 
Bone, but their real history was elusive 
and difficult to ascertain.” 

As we have previously stated, the his- 
tory of all of the famous hound packs of 
the South are very intimately associated 
with the history of their famous families. 
It is interesting to note that Robert J. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky, Editor of 
“The Chase,” and the Keeper of the In- 
ternational Fox-Hound Stud Book, is a di- 
rect descendant of the Wade Hampton 
whose Irish hounds crossed upon the 
blood of the dogs imported by the Co- 
lonial settlers, produce the only family 
of red dogs whose pedigrees are thor- 
oughly authentic. The colonel, however, 
is unable to throw any light upon Red 
Bone history, although he numbers among 
his friends men who claim that the two 
dogs Noah led into the ark were hounds 
and that they are familiar with the pedi- 
grees of all the hounds in the world. 

There are men who believe that it will 
be possible to get a sworn statement of 
the exact origin of the Red Bone hound 
because they know a lot of good fox hunt- 
ers who will swear to anything about a 
hound, and couldn’t possibly tell any big- 
ger lie about the Red Bone hound than 
they have told about some hounds they 
now own. 

There is no recognized nor generally 
accepted standard for the Red Bone fox- 
hound at present. It would be well for 
their admirers to get together and de- 
cide upon the type and general confirma- 
tions they wish to perpetuate. In a gen- 
eral way it may be said that the dis- 
tinguishing features most in demand are 
a sleek, dark-red or rich tan coat of fine 
short hair. A great deal of emphasis is 
also placed upon the thin, tapering tail, 
free from long or coarse hair. The ears 
should be of delicate texture, set low and 
of a length that will meet easily at the 
tip of the nose. Eyes of dark brown or 
a dark hazel color, set well apart. Most 
desirable females scale about forty 


pounds—males from about fifty to sixty | 


pounds, 
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60 cents at druggists or by mail. 2 
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Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
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The Bull Terrier 
By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the 
author gives a complete history of this 
breed. The correct principles of train- 
ing, feeding, general rules for care of 
health, remedies in sickness and scien- 
tific breeding are clearly outlined. 
Bound in cloth, price $1.00 postpaid to 
any address in U. S. A. 
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THE 
FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, but 
the Fox Terrier goes on forever”’— 
a doggy proverb that is literally true. 
The author gives in a clear and con- 
cise manner the history and char- 
acteristics of the most popular and best 
known of all Terriers, 
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Dog Biscuits 


Contain all the essential tood ele- 
™ents which the dog needs for 
health and stamina in an easily 
digestible form, They demand 
considerable mastication in 
Process of which the dog’s 
teeth are cleaned, his gums 
hardened, his digestion bene- 
fitted because of the copious 
flow of saliva induced, his 
breath kept sweet and clean 
and the dog as a pal made a 
hundred times more compan- 
ionable. 
FREE DOG BOOK 
Full of valuable advice on the 
care and feeding of dogs. Special 
section on dog diseases, symptoms 
and treatment. Every dog-lover 
Should read it. Write. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 


By A Fox HuNnTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instrue- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 

first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
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History, Breeding, Training 
By WituaM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 

covers the history, breeding and train-, 

ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work on squire 
rels, rabbits, partridges, ete. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


Kennel Records 
A HANDY book fer immediate record of 


all events and transactions, relieving 

the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 
60 pages. Press Board. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 






BEAGLE PUPS. MALES $8.50; FEMALES 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 












FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN., OF- 
fers for sale Thoroughly Broken Coonhounds, 
$50.00 and up. Setters and Pointers. Get catalog 
and how I pay express. 











COON HUNTERS—THIS DOG IS TWO 
years old, good size, open trailer, treeing good, 
helped to tree _and catch eight coons and a lot 
of opossums. Redbone English stock, good voice, 
clear of disease and blemishes, stock proof—first 
20.00 buys him. RAY MOODY, Paris, Tenn. 









FOR SALE—MY THREE-YEAR-OLD COM- 
bination hound. Open trailer, wide ranger, true 
treer. All night hunter and, rabbit proof. For 
$45.00 on trial. Jeff Byrd, Sedalia, Ky., R No. 1, 
Box 12. 













HUNTERS, IF YOU_BUY GOBLE, MY 
four-year-old coonhound, I pay express, deposit 
money anywhere, Lube Beadles, S237, Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 














FOR SALE—ONE $75.00 COONHOUND 
last fall now offered for $35.00 on 30 days’ trial. 
Dorace Scott, C85, Calhoun, Ga. 
st ee ad 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Supplies. Catalogue. Kaskennels, A. C. 84, Her- 
rick, Illinois. 
















FOR SALE—MALE BEAGLE, GUARAN- 
teed hunter. Pair of pups. Quality sort. Whalen, 
Loraine St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 














SPORTSMAN ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 








first-class stuff, no trash. I offer you pair of 
Rabbit hounds Mike and Mai. Gun and field 
broken. Good Routers Steady Drivers, Hole 
barkers. $35.00 pair. $20.00 each. 15 days’ trial. 
Cc. O. D. C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. 





SPORTSMAN—YOU THAT ARE LOOKING 
for first-class stuff and no trash. I offer you my 
2%-year-old rabbit hounds; Trained; Male and 
female, pair, $35.00 either $20.00. Ten 
C. O. D., I. W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 







days, 






MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS, CLEVE- 
land, Ga. Offers for sale Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
and Squirrel dogs; also Fox and Rabbit hounds. 
Trial allowed on all trained dogs. Catalog free. 



















POINTERS AND SETTERS 











ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 3 MOS. OLD; 
farm raised and healthy. Papers to register. 
Right for fall shooting season. Priced to sell. 
$20 and $25. Dr. Shaub, Shrewsbury, Pa. 






POINTER AND SETTER PUPS. ALSO 
Trish Setter and Pointer, Gentlemen Shooting 
dogs. Sunset Valley Kennels, Quinebaug, Conn. 








FOR SALE—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS, 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 














FOR SALE—BROKEN POINTER DOG, 
three years old, white and liver spotted, staunch 
on points, retriever, good nose, all-day hunter— 
$50.00. Broken setter dog, three years old, white 
and black spotted, staunch on points, retriever, 
good nose—$50.00. Will ship C. O. D. on five 
days’ trial. You pay express charges, if returned. 
We have others. MURRAY KENNELS, Brighton, 
Tennessee. 
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The lake at sunset. 


Sporting Reminiscences 


(Continued from page 457) 


Some of the birds did return and crossed 
the road, but they found no trouble in 
crossing without coming near us. Finally 
a great “gang” of pintails came directly 
overhead, maybe for the reason that the 
guns were now hidden back of the mules. 
Those birds looked plenty close enough 
to me, though they didn’t to John, and I 
turned into them with both barrels. From 
the way thry acted, every bird must have 
been touched, but none hard enough to 
make him fall, as they towered, turned 
and twisted in every direction. Meantime 
another lone bird was bearing down on 
us, certainly no more than sixty feet 
high. It was a blue-bill drake, holding 
us in huge contempt. I turned in time to 
see John take a slow, swinging aim. With 
the crack of the musket, the bird faltered, 
altered his course at right angles, headed 
for the timber, struck a tree and fell 
heavily. John fetched a whoop. “What 
did I tell yuh!” he yelled, “The old choke 
bore will fetch ’em when your guns 
wouldn’t tech a feathter.” And away he 
went for his duck. 

Something else had happened too. The 
mules weren’t accustomed to big, black 
powder guns going off right past their 
heads, so made a wicked plunge, almost 
going off the road, then, guided by Albert 
who couldn’t hold them, galloped off up 
the pike. Jim no longer stood in the seat, 
and the last we saw of him was his boots, 
kicking up in the air. 

Whatever else happened, John didn’t 
intend to leave without his duck, and I 
stayed with him until he found it. We 
overtook the wagon presently, the mules 
quietly waiting, mule-like, entirely over 
their panic. Albert simply grinned at 
us, but Jim looked annoyed, for he had 
fallen backward over the end of the 
boat. 

John and I were in faver of camping 
right there, but Albert wouldn’t listen 
to us. He was right, too, for Fountain 
Lake was deep, with banks bare of cover 
except along the bluff side. Stalking the 
fowl and jumping them within shot was 
not to be done anywhere near a camp site, 
and we'd likely have too much company 
from gunners living on the bluff. So we 
drove on to Schoen Lake, about midway 
between the bluffs and the big river. 

Schoen Lake was a large body of water, 
a very large body to us. No doubt it had 
once been the main channel of the Miss- 
issippi River, which had left it and now 
hugged the Missouri side. Long arms 
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and sloughs ran out from the main lake 
to the east, and between two of these was 
the cabin in which we were to camp, a 
simple log cabin with a lean-to kitchen, 
On one side of the house a wide arin of 
the lake came within twenty yards of the 
house, and a hundred yards in the othe 
direction was a shallow slough, partly 
grown up with cattails, rush fringed, with 
muskrat houses all over it like haycocks 
in a meadow. The muskrats were there, 
too, splashing as they plunged from the 
shore, leaving broad wakes in every 
direction as they swam. 

Yes, there were ducks also, some of 
them mounted on the rat houses, clustered 
under the banks, big flocks hidden by the 
smart-weed. As usual, Jim fired the first 
shot, notwithstanding orders from Albert 
that no shooting was to be done until 
camp had been put in order. With the 
light report of the rifle so many ducks 
got up from the lake back of the house 
that they caused a gray curtain to come 
between us and the black timber on the 
farther shore. 

It was Indian Summer, Indian summer 
in Illinois, with which there is nothing 
else in all the world to compare. Frost 
and ice had been before us, and the leaves 
cut off in their lusty prime, showed all 
the masses and blending of color that 
nature has in her great paint box. The 
golden yellow of the hickories stood out 
against the red of the oaks, and among 
them the wild-cherry trees arose grim and 
bare, rearing their naked branches a 
hundred feet tall. Along the lake bank 
fox grapes hung from elm and ash in 
purpose profusion, and the over-burdened 
persimmon trees were orange red in the 
lowering sun. Not a ripple stirred the 
lake, and the wall of timber on the other 
side showed no less clearly in the water 
than against the sky. 

The cabin was in a clearing, with a 
small corn field beyond, and then the 
woods. Jim saw squirrels running in the 
field and went after them. Some wo0d- 
chopper occupied the cabin, but was now 
absent, so we took possession, not molest- 
ing his supplies in the shed room. The 
mules were fed and bedded in the small 
stable, a stack of prairie hay affording 
the bedding for both them and us. John 
started supper of bacon and eggs. Jim 
came in with two squirrels which Albert 
and I skinned for breakfast. 

At dusk the quail were whistling all 
about, disturbed at no longer being able 
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to roost in the weed-grown garden. I 
got out to listen to sounds that were 
strange to me. It seemed I heard turkeys 
go whoosh, whoosh, whoosh, as they flew 
up to roost on the other side of the lake. 
From far away to the east came a howl 
which 1 took to be a timber wolf and 
called the boys. The howl ended before 
they got out, and was not heard again 
that night. Muskrats kept up a continual 
splashing, with all the noises made by 
these rodents. Brant came in, gabbling, 
and an old goose, apparently separated 
from her flock, honked with increasing 
irritation. All the ducks talked, every 
one in her own particular duck dialect. 
The moon arose and we could see flock 
after flock dash through the broad bar of 


. 
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light. A loon laughed after his crazy 
loon fashion, as he flew up the lake, and 
a cathead owl replied with whoops and 
hoots that no loon could duplicate. The 
mallard henbird, I discovered, had a 
voice that carried like that of an amateur 
soprano singer, high, penetrating, ignor- 
ing time, splitting the night air. 

The moonlit water blackened with the 
masses of ducks. John and I might have 
shot into them, but Albert said, “No. Burn 
’em out if you do that.” 

Jim said he disliked to sleep two or 
three in a bed, so elected to take the 
Woodchopper’s couch in the lean-to. John 
whispered to me that he’d bet Jim was 
scratching in the morning. 

(To be continued.) 


Woods Lure 


(Continued from page 467) 


To men like this woods lure is an alien 
conception. If with as little expenditure 
they could visit a fish market or butcher 
shop, they would disport themselves as 
merrily. By great good fortune, since 
they are few, we may take no more no- 
tice of them. 

I much prefer to think of men who go 
into the woods in an attitude of sports- 
manship. These men have a code to fol- 
low, traditions to obey. Sport with them 
is a well-ruled game. They know the 
plant that will stun fish like lightning, 
but its use is disallowed. They feel no 
longing for dogs at a deer’s heels. 

The attraction that carries them out, 
indeed, is the chance to uncover the 
secrets of worlds outside the world of 
men. If they hunt or fish, they do so 
as concession to custom, exercise to give 
point to their recollections and anecdotes. 
The rod or the gun they tote for excuse. 

Numberless constellations turn before 
the eye of such a woodsman. Myriads 
of flowers, mammals and insects, odors, 
sights and sounds delight his senses. 
Stifling with heat of pavement and brick 
wall, he has come to the woods. His mus- 
cles ache with unrepentant flights of steel 
stairs. His pupils hunger for the grace 
of the soaring eagle. His lips thirst for 
the cool touch of a trailside spring. For 


.the shaved handle of an oar his palms 


tingle. 

Here you may see him first as stepping 
from train or automobile, he presses his 
feet into the welcoming moist mold of 
forest leaves. His body straightens, his 
glance takes light from the sky. With a 
smile he greets his surroundings. His 
sluggish arteries he floods with aroma 
of pines and the siren song of bluebirds. 

It’s a gladsome thing to be in the woods 
with men of interests so multiform and 
keen. As much as they are able*they live 
the life of the deer and the porcupine, 
the beaver, lynx, the otter, trout and the 
Squawking jay.- No matter with what ab- 
sorption of self they have left the city, 
here in the wild they come to happiness. 

This happiness holds forth in the man 
who subordinates self to the life about 
him. Perceptibly and surely his outlook 
changes. Day by day as the forest world 
entwines and strengthens him, there 
grows within him well-formed fruit of 
comfort and satisfaction. 

Sweetened, this man is unified. Into 
the woods he has gone to court fraternity 
with the owl and the butterfly; and there 
has he joined in brotherhood with him- 
self and his Maker. Were you to ask 
him why it is that he loves the woods, 
his talk would be of what he had seen, 
heard, smelled, touched and tasted. No 
Philosophy of discourse, no conscious 
search after spiritual regeneration. 





Though such a man may attain almost to 
the heights of him whose creedless re- 
ligion is spoken softly from hemlock 
stumps—and though as life advances he 
may cleave humbly to unaltered earth as 
the inspiration of believing—yet now he 
becomes a woodsman to hear the chip- 
munk sputter and the bullfrog boom. 

We have named possibly no more than 
half of the factors of woods lure. Re- 
garded in different lights, the subject af- 
fords uncounted faucets. One man says 
that he goes for health. None may con- 
tradict or deny his wisdom. Another 
goes for quiet and rest and thought. An- 
other collects specimens; and soon we 
shall have his report. 

Some woodsmen assert that if camp- 
craft were abolished suddenly—if all at 
once there were no more problems of 
adaptation—then as suddenly the wilder- 
ness would surrender its charm. 

This feeling, I believe, is partly to be 
affirmed. If any one of the score of ex- 
planations of woods lure were to be dis- 
covered without basis, then in correspond- 
ing degree would the lure itself cease to 
exist. 

Charm of the woods is a river of many 
sources. Unquestionably it swells with 
the tributaries here mentioned. Just as 
certainly it bears in its mixture the in- 
flow of many another spring. 

To think of the sources, then, in terms 
to include them all is our problem. These 
terms, I say, must deal with “primitive,” 
for primitive are all the elements of 
woods lure. 

The appeal of primitive wilderness to 
the primitive in man—no other accounting 
explains why so eagerly and regularly we 
give up civilization for a bough bed and 


The return to the primitive. 
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| ing dogs on grouse, quail and_pheasant. 
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CLASSIPIED ADVERTISING 





SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs. Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS. WORKING 
strains with type and brains. Montasula Kennels, 
Missoula, Montana. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS—HUNTERS, RE- 
trievers, Home guards, loyal companions beautiful 
and intelligent. Pups for sale. Prices reasonable. 
Comrade Farm Kennels, Galion, Ohio. 


COCKERS FOR SALE — SOME FINE 
grown and beautiful pups, eight to ten weeks old, 
black, A. K. C. papers, at $15.00 and up. CLEM 
E. STEWART, Centerville, Pennsylvania. 


TERRIERS 


IRISH TERRIERS—INDIVIDUALITY, 
Gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 


REGISTERED SMOOTH FOXTERRIERS 
fase 1906. Guaranteed. Wells Kennels, Farina, 
llinois. 














SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. VERY 
best of breeding. $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell 
Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE — PEDIGREED (POLICE) 
pups, grown dogs, bitches open and_ bred. 
Shipped anywhere. Write Karnak Kennels, 
Cooperstown, North Dakota. 


POLICE PUPS—IMPORTED WINNING 
stock, males $15.00, females $10.00, registered. 
David Schmidt, Cologne, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—HUNDRED PEDIGREED PO- 
lice pups, grown dogs. Priced to sell. Approval. 
T. M. Helmer, Hannaford, North Dakota. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offers for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and _ Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Catalog 
ten cents. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED 
catalogue 10cts. Triangle Kennels, Box 17, Jack- 
son Center, Ohio. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES—WHITE BEAU- 
ties. Also few good brood matrons. Price rea- 
sonable, satisfaction guaranteed. Otten Kennels, 
Stoutsville, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED NEWFOUND- 
land—also St. Bernard puppies. Baby’s safest 
companion. Earl Thurston, Hartsville, Ind. 


LINGORUES AND AIREDALES FOR SALE. 
Trained hunters, retrievers, watchdogs and com- 
panions. Also pedigreed puppies from best blood 
in America. Prices $25.00 to $500.00 each. 
Lingorue Kennels, Box 6, La Rue, Ohio. 





TRAINERS, DOGS 


WANTED YOUR POINTERS AND SET- 


ters to train. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington 


C. H., Ohio. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 


thirty-fours years experience in developing soot 
i excel- 


lent references. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





LET ME TRAIN YOUR BIRD DOG. PAUL 
Otto, Levy, Ark. 
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ently I found a gopher hole under a 
stump near where the dog first pointed. 
Nell plainly told me he was in there. We 
spent several minutes trying ingloriously 
to dig him out and then gave up. 

No amount of religious searching could 
locate the third bird, so we went back 
across into the weeds to find the main 
part of the convey. Nell went straight 
to one about fifty yards from the woods. 
He was an easy target against the dark 
green of pine and live oak. As he fell, 
Nell bounded to get him. She always can 
see the birds fall when working with one 
gun. 

Then suddenly something happened. In 
rushing to retrieve my kill she ran straight 
into another single bird. And she stopped 
in time! It was wonderful the way she 
froze upon him where an instant before 
she had been tearing through the straw 
after the one that was down. I went to 
her and again it was an easy target that 
nobody could miss. She brought them 
both in at the same time. 

Within five minutes she had found 
another and for no reason at all I missed. 
He flew back into the gully tangle where 
we had found the covey and Nell pointed 
him right where he went down. On the 
rise he was climbing over the hill and I 
shot under. He had given me sport 
enough, I decided, and although he had 
flown into the peanut field I didn’t choose 
to follow. There must be more in the 
broom-straw anyhow. 


Nell found ‘two or three more and I 
must confess that my ability was not up 
to a par with hers, for I missed them all. 
I solaced myself with the thought that 
they were in the edge of the woods and so 
very difficult targets. 


Just over the hill I had once found 
another covey and in fifteen minutes Nell 
had spotted them. On the rise I got only 
one, but they all settled in the.straw well 
back from the woods. But alas, what 
dense straw it was, one could scarcely 
kick through it. Nell had a bad time lo- 
cating anything. 

She must have hit the scent of a single 
which was making a run for the woods 
and led me a merry chase. I even 
ordered the dog over the fence into the 
woods and she milled about ten minutes, 
finally coming back. It was not so good; 
specially since the covey had been large, 
twenty birds at least calculation. 


Presently Nell pointed near a small pine 
growing out in the straw. Two birds 
rose and I luckily brought down both. No 
sooner had they been retrieved than the 
dog. pointed once more. Again two 
singled the tall broom-straw, 1 got the 
first one and in my haste to reload the 
pump gun for a second shot messed up 
the action. Nell promptly brought in the 
one I hit. 


With Nell pointing not fifteen yards 
away I took out my jack-knife and began 
to do a first aid upon the jammed gun. 
An empty shell half chewed to pieces is 
a nasty thing to get out of the action, and 
the fresh shells all seem to want to be 
on hand at the same time. I painstakingly 
slipped the loaded shells from the maga- 
zine, but there were still two of them 
crowding in the chamber, as well as the 
empty. It seemed as if I was taking an 
hour to get the gun fixed. 
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Look....Let.... Lead! 


(Continued from page 480) 





Although Nell had not stirred, a bird 
popped into the air. He had stood the 
suspense as long as he could. But the 
dog never moved. Five minutes more and 
another quail snapped sharply with a 
low whistle into the woods over the fence. 
Still Nell never moved. 


A good fifteen minutes actually passed 
—it seemed like a month—before my gun 
was working. Before I more than cov- 
ered half the distance to the pointing dog 
another bird went skimming upwards. 
He was down and Nell went over the 
fence after him but he could still run. A 
hundred yards in the woods he stopped, 
however, and she pointed. He _ rose 
weakly and it seemed ages before he 
flew far enough through the trees for me 
to shoot. He made our Christmas dinner 
just that much nearer. 

By this time there were a goodly number 
of scattered singles in the woods, not an 
easy place by any means, especially after 
I had had it so easy in the peanut field 
and straw. But I concentrated upon my 
rule to Look, Let, Lead! It was great 
sport. I was slowly zigzagging back to 
the car near the sand beach. Within 
sight of the automobile I decided the hunt 
was over and counted my birds—our 
Christmas dinner. There were ten of 
them. I had just one shell in the gun. 
Almost to the car, with the dog hanging 
back and ranging in the woods for more 
singles, I stepped upon a bobwhite. 

As he quartered it seemed to me that 
the words, “LOOK, LET, LEAD!” stood 
out in red letters against the dark green of 
the pine forest. I even remembered that 
I was firing my last shell. He tumbled 
neatly and I was for congratulating my- 
self, but as this self-laudation was be- 
ing born another quail snapped out of 
the grass and I clicked an empty. gun on 
him. 

That completely took the wird out of 
my sails and I violently condemned my- 
self as a lazy quail shooter for not having 
left the car with more than the one box 
of shells. It was sad compensation to re- 
flect that that last bobwhite would have 
made an even dozen. 

But shucks! I had a great plenty for 
our Christmas dinner. What the devil 
did I care? 


Dear Alex: 


Gus invited me to share some covies he 
had hardly touched on his wide planta- 
tion on the last day of the season. They 
were not large, poachers and proximity 


‘yards up the hill. 
‘ screwed up and over our heads. We both 
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to town saw to that; but Gus counted 
eight covies that he ought to be able to 
find. 

Some men were cutting wood near his 
tobacco seed bed, but reported they had 
seen no birds feeding during the morn- 
ing; however, on the day before, not that 
it could do us any good today, they flushed 
a covey near the wood cutting. Gus sur- 
veyed the land and circled. Before we 
were half way round the workmen old 
Nell stopped. Young Don backed her. 


It was a covey that had been shot but 
little, if at all, and went up before we 
were ready. The rise fairly sprayed 
feathers in a fan-like shape over an en- 
tire sime-circle ahead of us. It was a 
covey, so we estimated, of twenty-five. 
Incidentally, a covey of quail does not 
sit so well to the dogs until it has been 
shot into once or twice. 


That was my alibi for not stopping a 
feather, and Gus only brought down one. 
We heard the workmen shouting that part 
of the covey lighted near them. Before 
we reached their work Nell found a 
single and Gus soon had it in his pocket. 
Little Don found one and we both missed 
a hard shot through heavy trees. Both dogs 
found a third and I forgot to “Let,” with 
the result that I took from Nell’s mouth 
a badly shot piece of meat; fortunately, 
the breast, and by far the most important 
part of the meat, was unharmed. But 
of all places for me to forget the precept 
to “Let” this was the worst. Gus laughed 
good naturedly, however. No doubt he 
had worked years to live up to his own 
formula of “Look, Let, Lead!” But I had 
failed before my teacher and it hurt. 

Later when we winged two or three, 
or crippled them, and had to use consider- 
able time and effort in getting them, Gus 
prodded me with, “You-all Ait the only 
bird that’s really been shot this evening’.” 
But his infectious smile took away the 
sting. 

The workmen “saw” several birds 
alight in a hollow, so they said, but wise 
old Gus shook his head. Nor could the 
dogs find anything. Quail usually select 
high ground. However, the workmen did 
help us find a peculiar kill that we would 
have completely missed. Apparently one 
of us had hit with one number eight the 
bird we both fired at; it had dropped 
dead in the air, its wings folded and come 
to earth two hundred yards from where 
we stood and over the hill out of sight. 

Coming: back we blundered into the 
quail the workmen had seen seventy-five 
One of them cork- 


missed an open shot. The second went to 


‘the left, my side, and flushed without 


warning. Instinctively we both pulled 
upon it, our gun barrels looking most ex- 
asperatingly. Neither shot. We had been 
standing too close together talking over 
the “why” of the miss and were taken 
off our guard completely. Before we 
could get untangled and comment, each 
for himself, upon his clumsiness, the third 
bird winged away to the right. 

We found only two more singles in that 
covey and Gus scored the only hit. My 
bird looked like a flea beating sixty miles 
just behind a fine-tooth comb; but Gus 
never lets trees bother him. 

The afternoon wore on and I had but 
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three birds in my pocket, and then on our 
third covey rise I was handed by lady 
luck one of those thrills that -are re- 
membered ever after, trivial as they may 
seem to the uninterested. It happened 
that my side of the covey “dribbled” up, 
so that I had three shots, all in the trees, 
one right after the other. Gus shot one 
bird on his side and then came over the 
dogs to bring my three. 

“You didn’t forget then,” he chuckled in 
his low, drawling way. 

The sun was setting in a blaze of glory 
as we started back toward the car. It 
had been a great day and a great hunt. 
It was the last for the season. We were 
not sorry for the misses either; that meant 
“seed” for next year. 


Fishing and Friendship 
along the Creek 
(Continued from page 469) 


heavy bass only to have it dart like a 
flash under the concealed ledge of some 
bottom boulder, and there I would be, 
hung up fast and solid. The only thing 
to do in such cases was to break the snell, 
with a sharp, quick pull. But eventually, 
after I had taken half a dozen little bass, 
they ceased biting. They had moved, I 
knew, on down the creek, perhaps to an- 
other better feeding spot, where the cray- 
fish were probably being warmed out of 
their concealment under the rocks by the 
fast nooning sun that now struck between 
the willow branches in golden delight. 
These little things all play a part on the 
presence of the bass in rocky, isolated 
rifle pools. So, I moved also. 

Down under a tall elm that hung its 
slender, lithe branches over the sparkling 
current, there lay a number of old, moss- 
and sand-encrusted beams. At one time, 
far removed, there had been a mill of 
some sort, and the cool, green-blue cur- 
rent romped and sang in abandon through 
these old relics. The sunlight fell in a 
thousand shadows through the elm 
branches overhead. A meadow-lark hung 
poised and admired its glancing reflec- 
tions with a_heart-breaking burst of 
praise. A locust shrilled from the tops 
of the willows. Noon was swinging near, 
and I stood debating what to try. Then 
I saw a glancing, golden-sided shadow 
teflect for a moment in the sparkling boil 
of the current. That decided me, and I 





The new day was under way. 
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removed the snell the leader now carried 
and replaced it with a‘larger hook. On 
this I baited, through the lips as before, a 
red run-chub of three-inch length. A 
swift, enticingly colored bait, and cast it 
down directly into the bubbling water at 
the lower side of the old beam. Like a 
flash it was grabbed! It had scarcely 
struck the water when the small-mouth 
that had been lying there had it. I saw 
the glancing reflections of the big fellow 
as he darted down the current for some 
rocks that lay in a smother of frustrated 
current, And on the spur of the moment 
I came mighty close to losing my first big 
bass of the trip, for I was just on the 
act of striking with all my might to set 
the hook, when remembrance of other days 
on the creek stayed my eager, trembling 
hand. 

No, that would never do! 

Had I struck then I would only have 
taken a mangled, crippled minnow from 
the darting bass. It had grabbed the bait 
crossways in its mouth, and was hurry- 
ing away for the rocks down stream, 
where, in hiding, it would immediately 
proceed to turn the prize and swallow it. 
In other words, that bass was preparing 
to enjoy a rare good offering of the 
stream, as you or I would gloat and pro- 
ceed to quietly and unhurriedly devour 
some tasty, long-expected tid-bit in the 
sanctuary of our dining room. And like 
a flash, old memories came back in time 
to hold my trembling hand. These were 
some of the things I had learned when I 
was studying at the foot of the gossiping 
creek instead of under the harsh old 
schoolmaster up there on the edge of the 
village. I held the rod steady. The line 
straightened, and still the bass ran down- 
stream. I lowered the tip, that was 
enough. The line sagged, trembled, and 
I knew that now the fish was feasting. 
Then, suddenly the line straightened—and 
as it did, I struck! I set the hook—and 
like a golden flash there flamed out of 
that eddying, frothing, twisting green- 
blue creek one of the finest bass I have 
ever taken in all my fishing. A good four 
pounds of fighting, red-eyed small-mouth. 
Just the fish I had hoped would come to 
finish out the fine string that I had col- 
lected that morning. ... Dinner under 
the willow, with fried bass! 


A Night on the Sturgeon 
River 
(Continued from page 471) 


stream, and evidently on a swifter cur- 
rent than we suspected, had run against 
the lower wire, fortunately just head-on. 
Its weight stretched the cable, like a 
drawn bow-string, for several feet down- 
stream; when its impetus was exhausted 
the canoe was shot backward by the con- 
tracting wire like an arrow released. It 
was simple enough, but certainly as puz- 
zling as anything that ever happened to 
me. We were fortunate that the canoe 
did not strike the wire at an angle, when 
it must have been quickly rolled over. 
Not long after this the hoarse voice of 
falling water sounded low in the distance, 
and Cluett, now the sleeper, was routed 
out of his comfortable bed. We pro- 
ceeded with caution, the roar sounding 
from all directions as we followed the 
river’s curves, and steadily increasing for 
some time, while we grew constantly 
more alert for rapids ahead. None came, 
however, and presently the sound com- 
menced to grow less, and slowly sank 
into silence in our rear. Evidently it was 
a fall in some tributary stream. The 
Sturgeon remained entirely peaceful, and 
we continued our quiet drift. Other 
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The hours slipped by. 


events of the night there were none, yet I 
cannot remember that there was boredom 
or monotony in it at any time. The slow, 
silent shifting and unfolding of the sur- 
rounding shadows, which were the forest 
and its reflection, was an unending in- 
terest and beauty. The continual ques- 
tion—which way does the river turn 
next ?—was lasting and imperative. The 
weight of silence and the possible mean- 
ing in the slightest and most distant 
sound in consequence, were absorbing. 
The work of keeping the canoe in motion 
and under control was just enough to pre- 
vent stiffness without being in any degree 
tiresome. 

The hours slipped on, quietly, thrill- 
ingly, beautifully. I had the morning 
watch, and while still nothing was visible 
on shore save the black outline of the 
forest, I suddenly saw the water overside, 
and the dim grayish outline of the canoe 
against it. And from a distant invisible 
farmhouse came faint and clear the crow 
of a cock. 

Dawn came swiftly, the sky paling to a 
lighter, more translucent gray, the woods 
taking more definite form and showing a 
tinge of green. Light wisps of mist be- 
came visible, drawn across the still water 
like carded wool by the faint wandering 
airs of morning. The sky whitened in the 
east, and presently flushed rosy through 
the clouds. A little wind awoke, rolling 
back the vagrant mists and mildly ruffling 
the glassy surface. The clouds showed 
breaks which promised a clear summer 
sky, and before we knew it the sun peeped 
dazzlingly through the trees, and the new 
day was under way. 


Steel Arrows 


By O. B. Server 

RCHERS who have experienced dif- 

ficulties in straightening warped 
wooden shafts will be interested in the 
new “Flight Test” steel arrows now be- 
ing manufactured by the Dayton Steel 
Racquet Company. These arrows are con- 
structed of one-piece, seamless, nickel- 
steel tubing and are fletched, nocked and 
tipped in the conventional tournament 
style. They are of correct weight and 
balance and in recent tests I have found 
them exceptionally accurate—more so, in 
fact, than some of my best footed wooden 
shafts. I- consider the non-warping qual- 
ity of these shafts an important feature, 
as it is a guarantee of permanent ac- 
curacy. 











HERE has the upland game gone? 
All shot off, you say. 
Not at all! 


Clean ground, the changed topography, has more to do 
with the disappearance of bobwhite, ruffed grouse and the 
wild turkey than any shooting and hunting that man ever 
did. With cows, sheep and goats in the woods; with man 
piling up the brush and, burning it, putting the bush scythe 
to work cutting down all the underbrush that sheep and 
cattle do not eat; with cleared fence rows or none at all, 
it is no wonder the birds are disappearing rapidly. Every- 
thing open to the ever watchful eye of the crow and the 
hawk has meant the destruction of far more upland game 
birds than gunners ever destroyed. Here on the W. K. 
Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, as soon as a wild turkey hen lays 
an egg, the crows have it. A wild goose will lay an egg 
and bury it in old dead grass and down, will stay by the 
nest and watch it, but not so with bobwhite, grouse, and 
wild turkey. Should 
you climb a tree and 
look down, you will 
discover you can see 
everything that is 
going on. Could 
you fly, following 
the crow, you could 
see everything 
throughout the 
country, as they do. 
I have watched 
them all spring and 
I can see where our 
game went. The 
Fenton crow trap 
caught a few crows, 
but these traps were 
put out late, as this 
trap is for winter 
use, when crows are 
abundant, are flock- 
ing, and are hungry. 
As soon as eggs are laid, not a crow would go in it. 
However, it will be useful next winter. The crows 
would watch for the ducks and wild turkeys to nest and 
rob their eggs, leaving none. I gathered all the sticks and 
put them in piles and the ducks went underneath these 
brush piles and laid eggs and raised their young in great 
numbers. The wild turkeys, stupidly, laid their eggs just 
at the edge of the brush piles where the crows could see 
them plainly, without looking. Therefore, I procured 
eggs, not fresh laid eggs but cheaper eggs. Then I 


the wild state. 


selected a pair of medium sized tweezers and punched a 
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A trio of beautiful Magellan geese which are being exterminated rapidly in 


The gander is in the center. 
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Using the tweezers, | 
would pick up a couple of grains of strychnine and insert 


little round hole in each egg. 


them in the hole. Then I took a blunt darning needle 
and rammed the strychnine down into the yolk of the egg 
because many crows will reject the white of the egg and 
eat only the yolk. On the side of the egg opposite the 
hole I wrote the word “Poisoned.” I laid these eggs 
down where crows resorted. As I am writing, I hear no 
crows; their raucous cries are silent on the sanctuary. 
Before I did this, I wrote the State Conservation Depart- 
ment, asking their advice and they wrote me they con- 
sidered it very good if I saw to it that the eggs were 
placed where children could not get access to them and 
the word “Poisoned” should make it safe against adults 
using the eggs. 

I consider the elimination of the crow will do more 
than all other means combined to restore our upland game 
birds and our ducks. 

Of course, should 
egg-eating skunks, 
*possums and rac- 
coons eat such eggs 
instead of the crows, 
no harm would be 
done. A skunk is 
able to carry three 
hen’s eggs in its 
mouth at a time. It 
is surprising to note 
the increase in 
skunks, through the 
country, of recent 
years. Cover having 
been reduced so far 
below the minimum 
requirements of all 
kinds of birds, this 
ground nest de- 
stroyer has but few 
places to hunt for 
eggs. They are 
practically open to view. What chance has the ground 
nesting bird when every farmer, every ‘‘estate” owner, /ias 
the pernicious habit of burning the old dead grass, the 
weed stalks and wild flowers, as well as the marsh plants, 
rushes, flags and reeds, leaving the unfortunate upland 
game birds and wild ducks no nesting sites or cover what- 
ever. Then, in the deep woods, where wild life is freer 
from the hunter, the raccoon, ’possum and so on, get in 
their work, climbing trees for birds’ eggs. As we cut 
down every dead hollow tree nowadays, the wood ducks 
have few places to lay eggs and nest, and those few places 
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are easily spotted by the opossum and 
raccoon. 

It is rather absurd to blame hunting 
and shooting entirely for the disappear- 
ance of our upland game birds and ducks. 
] am not by any means a young man and 
I can look back and see thousands of men 
who went out hunting and brought back 
nothing Searching and tramping around 
and getting an odd cottontail and nothing 
else. I have seen that time and time 
again, not only in this century but for the 
Jast quarter of the previous century. 

Now, I am not trying to take blame 
from the game hog and the market hunter 
but the many millions of ordinary people 
who have taken their guns and had a 
hunt a season.. I believe we can make 
laws and regulate to death; yet the game 
will never return. We must get to work 
and do some scientific game breeding; 
destroy the vermin; and last but not 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials, 


1225 Tyle . N. EB, 
NX Crown Iron Works Co, #225 Tyler St..N. E 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Learn Fur Farming— 


YEAR of the Silver Fex and Fur Farming 
Industries 1928 edition 
oo 810 pages — beautifully printed 
Book and illustrated. Tells all about 
ques fur farming, how to build pens, 

how to feed, how toskin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
American National Fox Breeders’ Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 MeKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It i 


borders of the marshes and swales have 
all the shrubbery cut out with mattock 
more and bush scythe. , 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
938 W. 34th St., New York 
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quickly on proper feeding and it is really 
wonderful to see the improvement in a 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. September forms close July 25. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. W. Robertson, Druggists, Emporia, 
Virginia. 


BIG GAME DOGS 


CAT, COON, LION HOUNDS — BEAR 
Dogs. Fully trained Western Tree Dogs that 
Tree and Stay. S. Essex, Victoryway at 130th, 
Seattle, Washington. 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE—RING- 
neck, Mongolian, Golden, Amherst, Reeves, Sil- 
vers, Karl J. Birnbrauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


WILD GEESE—WILD DUCKS DECOYS— 
Breeders. Beautiful Folder Free. Wild Game 
Farm, Mohler, Ore. 


MINK — BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


FOR SALE—MINK SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


SALE— QUALITY RACCOONS AND 
scentless star black skunk. Skunks $40.00, trio. 
W. L. Berglund, Motley, Minn. 


FOR SALE—DARK NORTHERN MINK, 
Pen raised. Also Wild turkeys. M. Crecelius, 
Lakeport, Calif. 


PAPPIO MINK—PRODUCT OF SEVEN 
generations of careful, scientific breeding of best 
parentage possible to obtain. Dr. Warta, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


MUSKRATS FOR BREEDING. SELECTED 
breeders raised from Ontario Rice Lake Stock. 
The worlds best Muskrats—ask any fur buyer. 
Orders filled in rotation as received. Canada 
Fur Company Limited, Beaverton, Ontario, Can. 


LIVE BREEDING STOCK—DEAL WITH 
us and get what you want and pay for. “Hudson 
Seal’”’ Musquash, well furred and healthy. “Rainy 
River Ontario”’ dark silky mink. Lark Brown and 
Black Beaver. The rare strain of Mountain Silver 
Fox Rabbits. A real silver-tipped black rabbit. 
Red and Cross Foxes, Raccoons, etc. We are 
the largest operators of fenced muskrat marshes 
in the world. Pen raised Hudson Seal Musquash. 
Live delivery and sex guaranteed. “If we accept 
your order you can depend upon receiving the 
animals.” TEN THOUSAND LAKES FUR 
FARMS CORPORATION. P. O. Lake Elmo, 
Minnesota. Located on Highway No, 12 (near 
St. Paul). 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


SALE. JACK AND COTTONTAIL RAB- 
bits, Mink, Muskrats. Webb, Protection, Kansas. 


RABBITS 


CHINCHILLAS. FOUR OTHER BREEDS. 
ag aa Food Rabbits. Dedricks. Kinderhook, 


SILVER FOX FUR RABBITS—THE SEN- 
sation of Fur Farming. Write today for free book- 
let, beautifully illustrated, giving origin, breeding, 
care, feeding, etc. Reliable foundation breeders. 
Desk 6, AMERICAN RABBIT ASSOCIATION, 
INC., Arcade Station, Los Angeles, California. 
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bird’s plumage. and vivacity after it has 
been here three or four weeks. Dried 
berries, seeds, dried ants, lettuce are the 
safe foods for particular game birds of 
the grouse family. Partridges ship ‘well 
because the larger ones are grain eaters 
and the smaller ones are seed eaters. 
They should not have wheat, cracked 
corn, whole corn. Beech nuts will be’ an- 
other safe food for grouse. Pine nuts, too. 
Apples and raisins are good for birds in 
transit. Small waterfowl are best fed 
millet, lettuce, plenty of water. Larger 
wild waterfowl should have oats, bran, 
charcoal, grit, timothy hay (not alfalfa 
hay and never alfalfa meal), while boxed 
in transit. Cabbage, rutabagas, mangels, 
beets, are good for pheasants. 

Order your next season’s birds now and 
have them delivered to you about the 
third week of September. By December 
first all the best birds have been sold and 
none are available for breeding during 
March, except a few peafowl. 

This month some of you who have 
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ponds, little lakes, marshes or streams 
will have a chance to see what very de. 
structive creatures snapping turtles are 
among the wild waterfowl. Wintergreen 
Lake, with its swales, is about 60 acres 
in extent and was crammed with snap- 
ping turtles, leatherbacks, map, musk 
semi-box and painted turtles. I am get. 
ting them by this method: Procure 16. 
gauge, 1” mesh wire netting, 6’ wide 
galvanized after weaving. Cut so as to 
make large tubes a yard in diameter, 
Hook the cut ends together all along the 
six-foot length, twisting the wire ends 
through the mesh. Then take 1” mesh 
22-gauge, 2'-wide wire and make a fun. 
nel-shaped entrance at each end, so as 
to admit snapping turtles through the 
smaller inner end of the funnel. These 
strong reptiles will force their way in 
and you need not lace the funnel all the 
way with wire to the point. If you do 
not want to bother making such traps, 
you can purchase the largest of the Greg- 
gory dogfish traps, 


Incidents and Accidents Dry-Flying 


(Continued from page 477) 


apparently unconcerned with my noisy ap- 
proach? Once more: why did he gobble 
the fly, sink to the bottom and wait for 
me to lift the line? 

Parenthetically: the battle was a great 
one, for while the brown lacks the dash 
and eclat of the rainbow, still for dogged, 
determined fighting, he is a wonder. Per- 
sonally I prefer the rainbow, both as a 
fighter and in the pan, but I am not ad- 
verse to doing battle with such a brown 
as that was. After the fight was ended, 
which took place in the deep pool above, 
scaring any other fish into hiding, I 
weighed him on my scales and he pulled 
them down at 2 Ibs. 9 oz. Not an overly 
large brown, as big browns go, but a very 
satisfactory fish, nevertheless. 


Swing to another Wisconsin river, still 
in Bayfield County, a wild, woodsy stream 
this time, I ask you to consider an un- 
usual brook trout (fontinalis) this time. 
As a fly-fish the brook trout is not in the 
same class with the rainbow, for he is 
neither so suspicious, flirtatious and swift 
in battle; which is not saying that I do 
not love him more intensely than either of 
the introduced species. The eastern brook 
trout was my first love and he is still my 
best loved. Just the same, when he takes 
a fly, he takes it with determination and 
purpose, usually hooking himself, and his 
battle is not the spectacular fight of the 
rainbow, refusing to go into the air on a 
slack line, but fighting with all his 
strength beneath the surface, taking ad- 
vantage of every current, snag and rock. 
No trout shows more “thinking ability” 
than the brook, let them say what they 
please. So if anywhere I seem to have 
discredited this fish, understand it ‘is be- 
cause the rainbow is more active, and to 
re-use the descriptive word, “flirtatious.” 

The stream I have in mind is not so 
overly angled as many in that territory, 
being more difficult to reach, and some- 
what vexatious for the fly-man, especially 
the dry-fly user. There is an open pas- 
ture, where, on dark days or at night- 
fall, good fishing can be had; but “up in 
the woods,” well, that is a terra incognita 
to most dry-fly purists. The dry fly was 
born on open streams and its place is 
there; still and all, the understanding and 
patient can use it in the woods if he will. 
I selected my rod for the fishing, a rather 
heavy “double-built,” split bamboo, of 9 
ft., weighing 5% oz., because one must 


add to the natural hazards of such a 
stream, overhanging trees and  out- 
reaching brush. Most decidedly it is not 
dry-fly country as thought of by Mr. F, 
M. Halford, the nestor of the method. 


I left my companions fishing the open 
water, and followed a cow-path up and 
up until the forest shut in around me, and 
sections of the wild river were obscured 
in deep shadows. I should pause to pay 
tribute to the beauty of my surroundings, 
but may not. Where the water broke 
over a sand-stone ledge, churching itself 
into a'fury of foam, I paused to study 
out my cast. I thought of a rainbow, or 
at least a brown, for there are few brook 
trout there. I told myself the proper 
thing to do was to send my fly right up 
into the back-water at the edge of the 
down-rushing current, where a few leaves 
were eddying ’round and ’round. Under- 
stand, I studied the whole face of the 
ledge before making my cast, being sure, 
as sure as a man can be, that I was 
casting into the most likely spot. ‘Then, 
swinging my rod low, to avoid out- 
reaching branches, I worked the line out 
and out, never allowing the fly—a No. 1+ 
Black Prince—to touch the water. When 
sufficient line was out, I let the fly drop 
right down into the beginning of the 
back-current, where it floated, wings 
cocked, an infinitesimal spot on the white 
water. It floated upward, hesitating and 
retreating with the current. What eyes 
were bent upon it? What trout let it 
pass? Who can guess? But suddenly 
there came a wallowing rise, a real at- 
tack, but somehow I missed; too slow in 
striking, I mistakenly thought. 


I “knew” there was no need to try 2 
second throw, for such would have been 
the case in open water, under bright skies 
and normal conditions; but I waited just 
the same, as a man should always do, for 
a second cast. I let more than five min- 
utes speed before I went through the same 
difficult tactics again, working out line, 
and dropping my fly; but when it floated 
free, working up along-side the down- 
rushing shoot, I was ready to set the 
hook at the first intimation of a trout. 
The fish came, a flash of red, and the rod 
leaped back, point down, regardful of the 
ever-present menace of the leaning trees. 
Now, get this, at the flash and color, I 
knew it for a brook, but, my plan all 
made, I could not stop my arm! I jerked 
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the ly away from the hungry trout. 

Had the fish been a rainbow, it is safe 
to say that he would have been unlikely 
to come a second time, much less consider 
a third fly; but a brook is different; 
his mental processes are not the same; 
he is not as suspicious of a well-cast dry 
fly as is the rainbow. So I curbed my 
impatience as best I could, standing in 
the cold water while my wrist-watch 
doled out the minutes. Under such con- 
ditions ten minutes are an eternity, but it 
is never wise to rush the game in the 
middle of the day, even on a woods 
stream. At last I worked out my fly, just 
as I had done twice before, until I 
dropped it upon the surface. The brook 
did not give it much time for floating, 
for he had been tantalized, perhaps, be- 
yond the durance point by that bit of 
black and red. He came with a rush, 
and I let him have it for a second, then 
swung the rod, and I was “in.” I draw 
the curtain now, not daring to bother you 
with the story of the fight, and it was a 
great fight, too, deep down, here, there 
and everywhere, through rocks, into and 
out of swift currents, as though seeking 
to sever the leader on some sharp stone, 
in reality, probably looking for a snag. 
When at last, exhausted, I brought him to 
net, he pulled down my pocket scales to 
the tune of 1 lb. 4 oz. Not a large brook, 
but a good one, 


liniment of some kind; anyway, it did the 
trick, after many applications and much 
limping. 

Next morning, following a breakfast of 
cheese, coffee, grape-nuts, milk and pem- 
mican, we got busy on the boats; for ere 
the freeze-up, they had to be pulled up, 
high and dry, else they would be frozen in 
and go out with the ice next spring. 

The manager of the Northern Trading 
Company’s Post went across with us in the 
poling boat, and helped us bring over the 
scow. This really was more than a two- 
man job, with the western half of the river 
full of ice from the Liard. We accom- 
plished our task successfully, and anchored 
both boats alongside the abandoned saw- 
mill of the Indian Agency. 

Before doing this, however, the contents 
had to be carried up a cliff, or cut-bank to 
our new “store,” which was located mid- 
way between the saw-mill and the Fort, 
proper. As I was about fed up with play- 
ing pack-horse, we got some Indians to 
help; they carried up the seven tons, on 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 





Forest AND STREAM 


Back in the woods. 


While the dry fly had its birth on the 
loitering trout streams of England, as Mr. 
La Branche has eloquently pointed out in 
his book, “The Dry Fly And Fast Water,” 
it can be employed elsewhere with ad- 
vantage and satisfaction. The great se- 
cret of success, aside from proper tackle, 
lies in understanding and deliberate study 
of every current, shadow and condition. 
There is one right place to drop the fly, 
none other being “just as good”; oh, you 
may get a rise, but when trout are sus- 
picious, as in mid-day on low streams, 
the chances are that a misplaced fly will 
send them into retirement, and the angler 
will report them as not rising. It is my 
firm conviction, after years of study and 
experience, that by and large, trout can 
always be induced to rise if the angler 
will patiently seek the proper solution to 
the riddle. The key to success lies in a 
favorite saying of mine, “The angler 
must know more than the fish.” I am 
told that I attribute too much wisdom to 
trout, giving them reasoning faculties be- 
yond any possibility; but just the same, 
because I do, I catch trout on the dry fly 
where and when others fail. Knowing 
something of their habits, where they lie 
by preference, I try to imagine what they 
will do with the fly when it appears, and 
as pointed out in this paper, I am often 
mistaken, still I have enough of success to 
give me hope, 





Down the Mackenzie 


(Continued from page 487) 


their backs, in a very short time, delivered 
all to the door of the shack, and were 
pleased to receive trade goods worth $3.96 
to us, in Edmonton; pretty cheap. 

For shelving, I simply knocked out the 
front of each box or crate, and piled 
them along the walls, straight up to the 
ceiling; made a sort of a counter, out of 
some large pieces of beaver-board, which 
we had brought with us, expecting to use 
it for partitions in our cabin on the South 
Nahanni. 

Imagine our glee at securing a cabin, 
wood, water and a place to sleep and 
trade, all at one fell swoop, especially at 
this time of year. 

We spent the next couple of days chop- 
ping the boats out of the ice, with axes, 
and then getting them up the bank, and 
“safe for democracy,” as Eric dubbed it. 
Harris, the agent, and Joe Villaneuve, 
his man Friday, with the help of their 
team of oxen, and our own Irish-Ameri- 
can combination, skidded both boats up 
the slope and blocked them up. 


It will identify you. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. September forms close July 25th. 


RABBITS—Continued 


NEW AND RARE—MOUNTAIN SILVER 
Fox Rabbits. Pure Black Fur with real silver 
tips. ‘A hidden treasure of possibilities. More 
beautiful, the healthiest, most active and most 
prolific of all fur bearing rabbits. Start now by 
buying your foundation stock from us. A few 
junior trios available while they last. TEN THOU- 
SAND: LAKES FUR FARMS CORPORATION. 
P. O. Lake Elmo, Minnesota. Highway No. 12 
(near St. Paul). Breeders of Muskrats, Mink, 
Black and Brown Beaver, Red and Cross Foxes, 
Raccoon, etc. ‘‘Largest ope of Fenced 
Muskrat Marshes in the World 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


DUCK FOODS THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
swarms, 32 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 


Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 325 H. Blk., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
USED FIELD GLASSES, 


$3 TO $27. 
J. Alden Loring, Dept. F., Owego, N. Y. 





REAL HARRIS TWEED.. VERY HIGH 
class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 
all outdoor wear, direct from makers. Suit 
lengths by mail. Samples free. Newall, 68 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. 








FOR SALE—BOX BUSH, 150 YRS. OLD. 
4 to 8 ft. high. Mrs. J. P. Leach, Littleton, N. C. 


BIG MONEY GROWING GINSENG, RAIS- 
ing Bull Frogs, stamps for instructions. Vol Bra- 
shears, Combs, Ark. 





SALE — JOHNSON STANDARD TWIN, 
$115.00; like new. Adam L. Bleitz, Aurora, IIl. 





FOR SALE—A SET OF “NATURE LOV- 
er’s Library” six volumes—like new. Regular 
price $34.50 for $24.50. Protecto Shield, Inc., 17 
Edinboro St., Boston. 


WANTED — PRAIRIE CHICKEN AND 
duck shooting. Party of four hunters desires to 
locate good prairie chicken and duck hunting for 
next fall. Would like to correspond with respon- 
sible party who can furnish accommodations, 
guides, dogs, autos, etc., in good hunting terri- 
tory. Address, A. R. FOREST & STREAM, 86 
Lafayette St., N. Y. City. 


AT THE PRESENT PRICES OF FUR WE 
don’t know of anything that will pay for itself any 
sooner than a good night dog. Send 10c. for our 
new catalogue. McLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 





OLD MONEY WANTED 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS 
of Old or Odd Coins. Keep ALL old money, it 
may be VERY valuable. Send 10 cents for New 
Illustrated COIN VALUE BOOK. 4x6. Guar- 
anteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay CASH. 
CLARKE COIN CO. (Forest & Stream Dept.), 
LE ROY, N. Y. 


RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, 538c; dollar size $1.10. German bill and 
Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 


BOATS 


BUILD YOURSELF A SERVICEABLE 
satisfactory boat during your spare time using our 
ready cut materials. Row, sail, duck, runabouts, 
cruisers, outboard motor speedsters, etc. 55 de- 
signs. Send 25c for catalog. Brooks Boat Co., 
Inc., Box 3, Saginaw, West Side, Mich. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 


numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. September forms close July 29. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


RIFLETELESCOPES, 2%4x, $15.00; MOUNT- 
ings, $8.75. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON SHOTGUNS AND 


rifles, all gauges and calibers. L. C._ Smith, 
34.50; Fox, $31.00; Baker, $27.50; Lefever, 
$24.00; Davis, $17.50; Remington and Winchester 
pump guns $42.50; Winchester model 94 carbine 
$27.00; Remington model 14A, $39.50; Savage 
model 99A, $31.00; Winchester model 54, $40.00; 
Marlin model 93, $26.75; Remington model_ 30, 
$41.00; Savage model 40, bolt action, $27.50. 
Wangers, 522x Market St., Phila., Pa. 


“BUY THAT NEW RIFLE HERE. 
Equipped with Scope Sights for any_ purpose. 
Easy Terms. Also Cleaning Rods, Reloadin 
Tools and Watson Sights. Belding & Mull, 
Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa.” 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING. RESTOCKING 
to order from five to eight dollars. Thirty-five 
years’ experience. Work guaranteed. William 
Tietz, New Prague, Minnesota. 


SELL-PREWAR BIG BORES GREENER, 
Daly, Lefever, Parker, Baker, Winchester Lever, 
Remington, Ithaca, Rifles, .45-.90, .30-.06, .50-.110, 
Brass shells, Hand loads, Lugers, Colts, Firearms 
list 10c. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 


REAL ESTATE 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 


cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH. FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


MUSKRAT AND BEAVER FARMS, GET 
free list. DeCoudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


ALL OR PART OF FIFTEEN HUNDRED 
acres of woodland, mostly second growth oaks, 
adjoining Shenandoah National Forest, (and) over- 
looking Shenandoah National Park, near railroads. 
Beautiful scenery, waterpower, fine bass fishing. 
Several small orchard farms. Rolfe Millar, Owner. 
Front Royal, Virginia. 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL SUMMER OR 
all-year home overlooking Owasco Lake. All 
modern improvements. With or without 70 acres 
of land. Improved road. Address, Philo J. Ram- 
sey, 33 Market St., Auburn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—SMALL FARM, GOOD BUILD- 
ings with electric lights. All kinds of fruit, in- 
cluding apple orchard. Short walk to High 
School. Charles Goble, Dundee, N. Y. 


COUNTRY HOME OF 10 ACRES OVER- 
looking beautiful bay, houses and outhouses in 
good condition, fruit trees, cool days and nights, 
boating, bathing, fishing and hunting. Price 
— K. A. Ferguson, Joggin Bridge, Nova 
Scotia. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $1,140-$3,300 
year. Men—women, 18-50. Steady jobs. No. 
“layoffs.”” Pleasant work. Paid vacation. 
hours. Experience usually unnecessary. 
sands appointments yearly. Full particulars’ with 
sample coaching, FREE. Write today sure. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F 32, Rochester, N. Y. 





EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, “How to write for 
— free. Press Reporting Inst., 955, St. Louis, 

oO. . 


MEN QUALIFY FOR RAILWAY POSTAL 
clerk, internal revenue, mail carrier and outdoor 
positions; steady work; particulars free. Write 
Mokane Inst., Dept. B-27, Denver, Colo. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo., and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton Inst, ,1455 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


in writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 


sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 


owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at Home. Immense profits plating auto- 
parts, tableware, etc. Write for information. 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana, 


MALE HELP 


i 

MEN—BIG PAY. SOUTH AMERICAN 
work. Companies pay fare, expenses. South 
ae Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma. Detroit, 
Mich. 


FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


LIVE HELLGRAMITES, $4.00 PER HUN- 
dred. $2.25 per fifty. Postpaid. Peron Snyder, 
Middleburg, Pa. 


LIVE HELLGRAMITES, $4.00 PER HUN- 
dred. $2.25 Per Fifty. Postpaid. Myron Erdley, 
Swineford, Pa. 


ARCHERY TACKLE 
SPEEDY BOWS, HAND MADE, COM- 


plete archery equipment. Catalogue free. Per- 
kins Archery Shoppe. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


YEW BOWS=$10 TO $25—DELIVERED. 
Write for descriptive prices. Olympic Archery 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCASSINS, $4.50; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW. 
HEADS, $2.50. ‘Everything Indian.’’ Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, 25c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. F. S., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 





MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYLE BARGAINS — USED, RE- 
built. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


80 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Enclosed $ 


ment in your 


August, 1928 


The Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the Ocean front 


Preferred 


In Spring and all seasons by Sports. 
men who know and want the best upon 
either the American or European Plan, 
Sensible rates withal. 


Afternoon Teas 
Health Baths 


Julian A. Hillman 
Vice-President 


Dancing 
Golf Garage 


Joel Hillman 
President 


Bathing from Rooms. 


Pheasant Farming 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa 
tion covering quarter century’s experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 
this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 


Book Department 


Fores 


80 Lafayette St. 
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. STREAM 


New York, N.Y. 


to cover the following classified advertise- 


words including 


my name and address @ 15c per word: 
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Handsome DeLuxe University Edition 


THE NATURE LOVERS LIBRARY 


By T. Gilbert Pearson, John Burroughs, Herbert K. Job, Wm. L. Finley and Others 


HERE are some books all of us would like to own: to have at home on our own bookshelves—to reach 
for—"in slippered ease.’ These are the books that last, more treasured than the old Bokhara rug, the 
favorite pictures or the family silver. They are our cherished possessions; they become part of our lives 
and are handed down to the children—who have been “brought up on them.” Here is a treasure-house 

of storied pictures, not alone of birds, but of that whole great mysterious world of living creatures in the midst 
of which we live and about which we know so little. 


In these six convenient volumes the most accurate observers, the most daring explorers, the mightiest 
hunters, the most expert of naturalist-photographers have spread before us the whole enthralling drama of wild 
life. The mysterious migrations of the birds are explained; we learn of the Nighthawk whose northernmost 
summer and southernmost winter homes are 7,000 miles apart, and of the little humming bird three and one- 
quarter inches long that crosses the Gulf of Mexico in a single flight of 500 miles in one night to winter in 
Yucatan. Here are intimate stories and authentic pictures of the terrible Bengal Tiger; the adorable Australian 
Teddybear, “Koala”; the topsy-turvy Sloth, descendant of the extinct gigantic Megatherium; the sulky Tasmanian 
“Devil”; the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animals, and his only relative the Okapi; the Torpedo Fish, which 
partially electrocutes its prey; the “cake-walking” Albatross; and the seemingly impossible duck-billed Platypus, 
a fur-bearing mammal that lives in water as well as on land, digs in the mud with a spoon-shaped bill, has web 
feet, and lays an egg! Accuracy in every detail—unfailing regard for the exact truth. 

And what a vivid, glowing gallery of portraits! The coloring of these birds and mammals is the last word 
in artistic reproduction. The black-and-white drawings are no less spirited and accurate than the color plates, 
being the work of Messrs. Brasher, Horsfall, Thurston and King, famous for their skill and knowledge in this 
exacting art. Leading taxidermists have used these pictures as guides for mounting birds and beasts in realistic 


attitudes. 
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Many of the pictures are field photographs taken 
by such experts as Mr. William L. Finley, Mr. Herbert 
K. Job, and other daring photographers. These photo- 
graphs bring you literally face to face with wild life in 
its native haunts, not only in America but in Africa, 
India, Ceylon, Greenland, and Australia. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. S. S., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

With the understanding that I do not obligate myself in any way, please 
send me for examination (transportation charges paid) a set of the NATURE 
LOVERS LIBRARY in 6 large volumes, as described above; bound in heavy 
green Buckram. 

If it meets with my approval and I retain it I will send you $2.50 on 
acceptance and $2.00 monthly until the purchase price of $34.50 is paid. 

If the books are not what I expected I will notify you within five days 
and hold them subject to your order. 


La 


The price of this set is one of the most delightfully 
surprising things about the NATURE LOVERS LI- 
BRARY—six large volumes covering the world of 
living things—2,000 pages—2,000 pictures—5,000 sub- 
jects—140 full-page color plates. Bound in strong, 
durable, green-pebbled buckram, gold stamped titles, 
specially designed end-papers and title-pages. 
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No one acquainted with Ernest 
Thompson Seton ever starves to death 
in the wilds. He tells you about 
dozens of eimergency foods—roots, ber- 
ries, mushrooms, lichen growths, etc., 
etc. 


The woods are a regular drug store 
for those who know the medicinal 
value of the various leaves, barks 
and roots. One of the forest reme- 
dies which Ernest Thompson Seton 
suggests for a cold or fever is the 
flowering dogwood. He tells you how 
to identify the remedies he recom- 
mends 


If your matches get wet and you 
are cold it is well to know the several 
ways of Starting a fire without 
matches Above is a drawing by 
Seton which shows the use of drill, 
block, tinder, bow and _ socket, all 
made from materials you will find in 
the woods. 


e 


if you should break a leg in the 
wilds, if you were sick and were 
becoming worse every moment, you 
Should use the S. O. S. of the forest 
—two fires about fifty feet apart 
which will send up two columns of 
smoke Other means of bringing aid 
from considerable distance are also 
suggested by Mr. Seton. 


The six books of The Library of Pioneering and 
drawings 


is large. 


Woodcraft are illustrated with 1450 


and photographs by the author. The type 


They are handsomely bound with royal blue cloth. — see 
1700 pages of outdoor thrills and adventure. 


come to you without a cent of cost. 


[he Library of Pioneering 
Woodcraft will tell 


what you should do an: 


entertain you too! 


F your strength was failing—your head full of 
tortured thoughts of starvation—your throat 
parched for water—what would you do? A sea- 

soned woodsman would not get in such a position, 
He would know how to avoid it. Even in strange 
country, he would know how to locate water, how 


wild foods would sustain him in time of need. B 


you know how to avoid it? Do you know how to * 

on” if it does ever happen to you? Food is at 
feet if you can but recognize it. Medicine is on a near- 
by bush, but you must know which one. Help will « 

if you know how to signal for it. 


Prepare now for this emergency. Prepare now to « 
any of the hardships of the wilds. Prepare to ¢ 
your outing or hunting trip as you never have enjoyed 
before! Learn every secret of nature from | 
Thompson Seton's Library of Pioneering and Wood 


No other man knows animals, plants, Indians and 
neer life as he does. No one else van tell you ab« 
ill so entertainingly. You can virtually sit at this n 
woodsman’s camp-fire and listen to him talk as you 
these six wonderful volumes on life in the open. He 
every feature of out-door life, from preparing your 


to trailing animals and first aid. 


Mail the coupen now! Read the books 
lays. Then, if you can make yourself part 
them, send them back. But if you can’t be 
them leave, if Mr. Seton has become 
friend, remit only $1 first payment and_ the 
per month for 5 months. You don’t risk a pé¢ 
Send for your set to-day! 


Vhey 


See for yourself why Seton is so popular with 


outdoor lovers. See how he thrills 
the articles on woodcraft. 
of wild life in the open. 
ings with Seton. 
praises at the top of 
voice, send the books back at 


our expense. 


vou, 

Read story after story 
Spend five happy even- 
Then if you are not singing his 
your 


Read 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. S-648 Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. S-648, 


Garden City. N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the Libr 
Pioneering and Wooderaft (6 vols by Ernest Thompson Seto 
trated with 1450 drawings and photographs by the author 
somely bound in National Blue cloth I shall either return tl 
within 5 days or send you only $1.00 as. first payment he 
month till the full price of $11.00 has been paid 


Name 


Addres 


State 


Occupation 





